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A RESPECTABLE HOUSE: A STORY OF NEW 
YORK: BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


NCE out of the six p. m. crush on Washington Square, 

Eleanor Durling’s steps hastened through the smudgy, 

drizzling April twilight. A physician had observed 

} that the small remnant of her vitality would shortly 

# snap, unless she took more outdoor exercise. She 

smiled dismally at the reflection that she wouldn’t 

miss her health much. The thought even came that 

there might be a moment to breathe in after the snap—a thing out of 
the question otherwise, for the Durling-bundle of sparking nerve-ends. 

As she turned into Leverette Street with its block after block of 
ancient brick apartments, the old nightly ebb-tide began in her heart— 
disgust with herself and her work, gnawing loneliness on the return to 
the lonely room. . 

Just ahead, a stranger was 9 ascending the stone steps of her squalid 
rooming-house. His step was slow like a man of middle age. She 
noted this vaguely, and also that he had a latch-key. A head appeared 
for a moment below in the basement area. It was Mrs. Hempel—the 
phantom of the rents. 

On the second-floor, the new lodger let her pass. She saw that 
he was not old after all, but pale, and that his eyes burned feverishly. 
The face reminded her somehow of a cameo. 

On the top-floor, fishing for her door-key, her heart thumped at 
the discovery that the stranger was also aiming for her altitude. There 
were but four rooms on this plane. 

The voluble Mrs. Dempsey was a fixture in the back; and the 
Chorus Blonde was quartered on the side, next to the Empty Room. 
These two had been on the floor when Eleanor took the front, which 
she had already occupied for more months than she cared to recall. 

“He must have taken the Empty Room,” she thought. 

It was so. Presently the stranger came to a halt before the door 
she had never seen opened. Eleanor did not wait now, but dumped 
her parcels on the counterpane, lit the wheezy gas-jet and kicked off 
her wet rubbers. 
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A RESPECTABLE HOUSE 


“My, but you look gone, El,” she remarked to the mirror with the 
blistered back, “like an amateur water-nymph with asthma.” 

Slowly she withdrew the two hatpins and laid the sober brown 
affair on the dresser, enumerating the while with merciless precision, 
the hollows and blemishes the glass exploited in that uncertain light. 
She suffered the condition of extreme nervousness wherein the sights, 
sounds, touches and odors of a day in the office recurred—pent air, the 
whirr of type-mills and the ceaseless clack of an adding machine; the 
drone of Mr. Scott’s dictation; Secretary Begsby’s perennial small- 
heartedness and Miss Daly’s seasonal cold in the head. One more day 
on the racking road to madness. It was a dingy factory of but one 
hue—a sodden and hopeless gray—yet collars and cuffs and shirts of 
many colors went forth in mighty business. Eleanor was but one of 
twenty stenographers—twenty of the human family’s doleful and un- 
welcome progeny—toiling in the fog of the market-minded, driven by 
the voices of men who had become cogs. 

She reflected coldly that one of these nights she would come home 
to the upper room with not enough front left even to laugh. Her 
father, a bit too much of a gamester,—had given her as a sole donation, 
it seemed—a strain of iron humor that had tided her through years of 
loathing. 

Today the last of it had almost broken, when the street doors had 
been left open for the first time that spring, and the weary cries and 
slumbering odors of unwashed children had eddied in from the side- 
walk. But now the laugh returned in the old Durling way, and it was 
directed upon herself for taking anything seriously. The worst that 
could befall—madness—was nobody’s business, not even her own. 

She lit the little oil-stove on the window-seat and set about brew- 
ing a pot of tea. 


66 HEER up, El,” she goaded, as the little tin kettle shook 
itself. “You’re tough. You'll pull through. You'll live it 
out until June. Then you'll sneak off somewhere alone 

for three weeks—some second-rate strip of beach and try to put 

on a little old ten pounds by dieting on whole-wheat and bran-bread— 
afraid to bathe in the sea because you'll be a crane by then; afraid to go 
where men and women are because their happiness makes you cry 
afterward! Andthen, July andback. . . ._ butno! You'll 
never come back to Heddon Street, or Leverette Street, or this 

Hempel hutch. You're twenty-five, El. You're going to live yet. 

At least, you’ll find where you belong in this tawdry town or—or pass 

the dead line.” 

The tea proved strong and flavory, and in spite of the metro- 
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BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


politan insulation, there was something vivifying in the April night. 
Somewhere a child cried... . She asked herself if the 
warm red fires of youth still stirred anywhere in her racked body. 

. . She felt she would dare anything—death, name or jail, 
for a breath of real beauty—give all ahead for a month of the great 
untasted joys of life. She prayed in her own way—laughing at the 
ceiling—for God to send a whirlwind. From the beginning, she had 
been out of place. 

She thought of a letter and rained it on the machine; then in a 
lull of thoughts, sat back, . . . Formerly she had done 
extra work evenings. From over her transom had come the patter 
of another type-mill. Eleanor stepped out for fresh water. The 
Dempsey woman was also in the far shadows of the hall. 

The clicking came from the Empty Room. It was irregular, 
sometimes a shower of speed, then a lull. Often it was a minute or 
more before the line-bell rang. . .  . Eleanor stood listen- 
ing a moment longer, then sought her room again. 

The next day being Sunday, she read in bed. The intermittent 
patter again issued from the Empty Room. The sounds seemed 
labored. She wished she might help. . . . That Sunday 
night the occupants of the top-floor were startled by the tread of 
several men on the stairs, and voices presently of men to whom Lever- 
ette Street was an adventure—clean-clipped and world-trained voices. 
At the head of the stairs the Hempel-phantom stopped with the re- 
mark: 

“He’s in there. You can smell his pipe.” 

The door of the Empty Room was thrown open—then an up- 
roar of laughing welcome, and above all the voice of one of the callers: 

“Well, you old devil, Milt Hannis!” 

Altogether it was a big and splendid greeting from friends such 
as only a man of sorts may have. In it, too, there was something of 
that fine homage of novices for an arrived craftsman. A cosmopolitan 
sweep marked the discussion that followed, parts of which came to the 
woman in the dark. Europe, the real New York, books, art and men 
—names that were much repeated in the prints. . . . Eleanor 
was very far just then from stilled and slinking Leverette Street. 


SWIFT joy flushed her at the revelation that this man with 
A the face of a boy was not really so destitute as she had believed, 
that he possessed such friends, and above all that he bore such a 
name. Milt Hannis. His inimitable little tales of Mexico and Old 
Spain had been the talk of the discriminating during the preceding 
winter. She had lived and laughed with him through two longer 
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A RESPECTABLE HOUSE 


stories that breathed a new chivalry. Later she had read somewhere 
that Milt Hannis had broken under the stress of production—and lay 
in a sanitarium. She had even wondered what his devils were, being 
sceptical regarding the fatality of overwork. 

Snatches of sentences, and the thrill of unleashed joviality came to 
her—the talk of workmen in ideas. She felt as if she belonged—as if 
these were her mates—until she remembered. Then there was pain 
for a moment that twisted her smile. . . . They were leav- 
ing. One said: 

“And so you're going to sit it out in this slum-cavity, Milt?” 

Eleanor’s fingers locked themselves across her spare breast—a 
tense moment as she listened to Hannis’ laughing answer: 

“My only trouble is they won’t let me sit at a machine but an hour 
twice a day. I wouldn’t mind if I could work. Really this is where I 
belong for a while. It’s all here—everything ragged within a mile. 
The publishers say I’ve got to get down to the crowd. The fact is, I 
feel the punch in this here post-hole. Come again, fellows.” 

Eleanor lay awake long after their footsteps had died on the 
stair, long after the sounds of the lower-halls had ceased for the night. 
Down-town New York grew silent asthenight grewold. . . . 
The Empty Room a sanctuary of genius . . . not twenty feet 
away . . ._ the best of New York at this man’s feet, and she, 
caught in the very nucleus of the slum it was his whim to study. 


HE met him coming home a few nights afterward. It was in 
Heddon Street where one needs a certain grace of God to stem 
the human stream at six. They had emerged together from an 

especially unmitigated crossing. She looked into his face just long 
enough to let him recall their former meeting. 

“Why, you're on my floor, aren’t you?” 

There was a rather English presumption in his tone. Evidently 
he felt it, for he added: “It was good of you to let me see that we had 
met.” 

“T wondered if you were going to the house, Mr. Hannis.” 

He looked her over again. 

“T hadn’t remembered mentioning my name to anyone.” 

“You didn’t,” she explained, quickly. “It was quite accidental. 
I happened to overhear—that night you had visitors.” 

They had turned up a side artery now. 

“TI suppose you’ve been wondering what keeps me doddering 
about this jungle-patch. The fact is, I worked too fast for ten years— 
some say lived too fast. The real truth is half and half—I saw too 
much—rode the red horse——” 
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Her eyes questioned. 

“I don’t mean rum, but ambition. It gets you somewhere. I 
laid up a year and calmed my frame with milk, eggs and open air— 
got sanitary as a modern dairy. But you can’t produce red meat for 
mobs on that diet. Now I’m back trying to feel the real hide of things. 
What do you do down here?” 

“I’m one of the studies of this slum-cavity,” she said. 

He laughed. “I suppose what you heard that night was like the 
talk of a party of tourists 

“If it was—it didn’t make me enjoy being a native any better.” 

He deigned his approval. Afterward it seemed to grow on him, 
as they neared the Hempel house and entered together. . . 
The Phantom eyed them in the lower hall. Mrs. Dempsey and the 
Chorus Blonde were on duty above. 

“ . Say, I'll get that copy and read it to you now—if 
you don’t mind,” he said, lightly, as they were about to separate in the 
upper-hall. A moment later he reappeared with a handful of yellow 
manuscript, and tapped at her half-open door. 

“Aren’t you afraid of them?” she asked with a smile as he 
entered. 

“Let ’em have their sensation. I want to talk to you 

“No, read 

“That was just a stall 

“Td really like to hear.” 

“Well, I'll read.” 

It was a story—a sleety sinister story that might have been set in 
Heddon Street—the story of a man who lost his little piece of nerve 
and a woman who held to hers while she mothered an imbecile child 

Eleanor seemed still listening after he had finished. 

“Well,” he said. 

“Oh. . .  . It’s like a story of one’s next room—but 
it isn’t for us. I megn it isn’t for Heddon and Leverette Streets. It’s 
too real. You've got to be clean and dry and fed to enjoy that story.” 

“Perhaps that’s the real critical line,” he observed. “Anyway, 
it’s just one story. That’s all a man can do at a time.” 

““Let’s have tea,” she said, and added, “You see, I liked the colors 
of old Madrid because they made me forget that everything is dun and 
sodden here.” 


HE was in the hall with the tea-kettle. It seemed it would never 
S fill, for they were using the water below. She could hardly wait 
to get back. She was like a parched hillside with rain beginning. 
Before the kettle boiled she saw her sad face outlined in the blistered 
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A RESPECTABLE HOUSE 


mirror—a face of glistening eyes, suffused with joy—a hungry in- 
tensity about it, too. . . For this hour anyway, the fog 
had lifted. Perhaps he would come again. . Inaquiet 
moment, as they drank their tea, she heard the low voices of the 
Dempsey woman and the Hempel Phantom. The Chorus Blonde 
walked by the partly opened door. 

“That woman always turns me into an anarchist,” Eleanor 
whispered. 

, The next night he had another story—had, but did 
not read it right away. 

“T’ve had a good day,” he said, “that is—for me. They won’t let 
me work but a couple of hours at the machine. It makes me ragged 
to quit just when I get going. . . . I’ve been thinking about 
you.” 

“Ves is 

“Tell me about you.” 

“Read the story to me——” 

“‘No—what are you doing here?” 

“This is my place. I work in a shirt factory. It was the first job 
I found in New York. I live reasonably near the office——” 

“Hold on—never mind telling me now. I see it isn’t the time. I 
was only trying to get you straight—believe me, not as a study. I 
liked it last night. I rather think I’ve been lonesome here until last 
night.” 


“Why don’t you go up into your own New York when you get 
lonesome?” she asked. 


He smilingly disavowed any part of New York as his, and pres- 
ently began to read: 

There were only six or seven pages of first draft, hot from the 
machine. The story was about a little milliner of Heddon Street. 
She had a dream as a girl of what her man should be—the man who 
would come sometime. 

“Tt was such a vivid dream,” Hannis went on, “that she became 
like a little brown nun in the midst of the great rushing city. She 
stayed one——” 

“Until he came?” Eleanor said. 

“T haven’t got to that yet. Do you suppose he’ll come?” 

She looked blank at that. 

“I would have had him on the ground today, if my time hadn’t 
run out,” Hannis added. “It’s hard not to be able to turn loose. 
That’s what they want to keep me from a little longer. I mean the 
doctors.” 

“Does it hurt you to think?” she asked. 
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“No. The idea appears for me not to get carried away for a 
while longer. 

“TI was thinking you could talk to my machine” 

“I never was any good at dictation.” 

I know—but suppose——” 

She couldn’t tell him that she followed his mind pictures and often 
knew what he was going to say next—that she wasn’t a cog like a com- 
mercial stenographer when there was a chance to be anything else. 

“As soon as I get shooting my ideas through another—they begin 
to back-fire,” he explained. 

“But suppose somebody caught them, ran along with them— 
helped them out even. Suppose you saw the little brown nun’s man 
coming now, and was already to tell about it, and I caught it, too. 
Suppose between us, we let it fall into words as it came. Oh, forgive 
me. I haven’t the vaguest idea of actually helping you—it’s just a 
mad impulse——” 

“I do see the little brown nun’s man coming,” he said, staring 
hard at her. 

“Tell me—” Eleanor whispered. 


HE was at her machine. It was silent and finally in order as only 
~ commercial machines are kept. The “ene fluttered under her 
finger like a humming-bird’s wing. . . Together 
they seemed to be swinging low like two birds over a mist-hung lake. 
Yet they seemed to know the way. Gold and warmth was flooding 
into and thinning the mist. _.. .  A-soft breeze came in her 
window and swung shut the door of the room, but they didn’t stop. 
Hannis sat back, his eyes half-closed, talking slowly the pictures in his 
mind. Eleanor’s slim fingers gave them matter and form. 

Finally he stopped. He was pale, looked long at her. 

“Say,” he said, “that’s strong medicine.” 

Then he went out, crossed the hall, shut the door of his room 
behind him and she saw him no more that night. 

The story and the new pages were before her. She did not think 
she could ever sleep—did not know what she had done to make him 
rush away. After all she couldn’t find anything more terrible than 
her presumption in suggesting that she might help. : 
Most unexpectedly and gently, she fell asleep. 

The next morning, (it was as if he had been waiting) his door 
opened as her’s did. Hannis stood in the opening with a smile and a 
waved hand—no word. . . That night he was at the 
Crossing, and began talking rapidly i in a low tone: 

“T had to think. It got going too fast last night. Oh, I don’t 
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A RESPECTABLE HOUSE 


mean it tired me. It was the other way around. I didn’t think your 


kind of help was possible. It wasn’t the machine’s handling—though 
your hands are electric——” 
“Spark-plugs——”’ 
“More than that. It’s you. It was as if you took the handle of a 
basket—as if we walked with it between us.” 
“It was such joy—” she answered. “Maybe it was only last 
night. Maybe it won’t come again.” 
“T’ve got to know. I’ve got to know all about that tonight.” 
“But if we think too hard—try too hard, we may spoil it 2 
“T’ve thought of that, too. But we’ve got to know. Let’s have 
supper before we go home.” 


A I sles 6 were back with the little milliner and her lover before 
nine o'clock. This night the door did not blow shut, but it was 
left open only a small way. . . . The story lifted them 

out of themselves. They saw the shining end and it was a good 

road. What had come the night before was not accidental—this was 
established among the thrills, even in the spare breast of Eleanor 

Durling. . . . They were in the rapture of the last paragraphs 

—having forgotten all markets and men, even Leverette Street, when 

they heard the dragging heel of the Phantom and a knock at the 

door. 

Eleanor gathered in her skirt—as if Secretary Begsby of the 
shirt-factory was about to sit down beside her. Somehow she was 
ready for heroics, too. No power like this ever came to her with 
Begsby’s dry voice in the air. . . . She saw Milt Hannis’ face 
suddenly worn and tense. She wanted to do more than help his 


work that moment. She wanted to make him well. There had not 
been a pause. 


“Come in ” she said. 

It was Mrs. Hempel. The Chorus Blonde was mercifully out, 
but the Dempsey door was ajar. 

“I thought so,” said Mrs. Hempel. 

“Do you object to me taking some dictation from Mr. Han- 
nis?” Eleanor asked softly. 

She arose and gently drew a fallen hair from the shoulder of 
the Phantom. 

“You ask that—who has been in my house two years! You 
ask that?” 

“T’m sorry if I shouldn’t,” Eleanor said. “Of course, I know 
how you have struggled to preserve respectability ¥ 

“Don’t talk to me. I’ve heard it all. I couldn’t believe that 
you—you e 
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“Oh, it’s really too bad e 

Hannis watched the girl now, his fingers restless. The irrita- 
tion was gone from his brow. The Hempel woman turned to him. 

“You can’t never know, Mr. Hannis, the cruel lot of a respect- 
able woman——” 


“Are you about to send us out into the night?” he asked in an 
awed voice. 


“T’m not blamin’ you, Mr. Hannis—it’s her. She ought to know 
better: xg 

“You mean, you’re just going to turn her out and let me stay?” 
His tone turned the girl’s eyes to him with a rush. 

“Men ain’t supposed to be blamed, Mr. Hannis. All a woman 
can do is to keep temptation from her male lodgers——” 

Eleanor was putting on her wraps. 

“T’'ll call for my things to-morrow, Mrs. Hempel,” she said. 











HEY were under a street lamp in Leverette Street. Eleanor 

Durling laughed. 

“Long ago I found out that you can’t be hurt except by 
yourself or somebody bigger P 

“You've stuck it out here for two years?” 

“Hah—longer than that,” she answered. 

“And you're the one that turns Milt Hannis loose. 

Say, we’ve got to go somewhere and finish the story.” 

He did not give her a chance to speak. 

“Do you know where I really saw how big you were? Of 
course, I knew you belonged—when we got to speeding along neck 
to neck on that story: F 

“I can’t imagine any bigness 

“When you didn’t get mad at her—that hit me right where I 
belong.” 

“Perhaps it was a crueler way,” she said. “But what do you 
mean about me belonging?” 

“When I first saw you—I thought you were like the rest— 
wasted and running away, draggled and beaten. Then when I 
looked again, I saw what you might have been. Then when we 
got going—all the inner sparkle came out of you. I saw you for 
a thoroughbred. I don’t go much to soul, but you whipped over 
something of the sort—last night. I had to run away. I saw if I 
ever got used to you and then couldn’t have you—I’d be down and 
done, less than half a man. I thought it out—mulled over it all 
night. To-night I came to you to see if I had gone mad or not. 
You sprung it again. . . . Why, I’ve known lots of women— 
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A RESPECTABLE HOUSE 


lots to look at and go out after, you know—but not one ever hit me 
like that. Why, you’ve got ne I need. Are you free?” 
“Free——” she repeated. . . “You mean this isn’t a 
story? Don’t tell the story now.’ 
“Story—it’s my story. Are you free to work and live with me?” 
“You want me?” 
He took her, pressing his face into her dark hair. “You are 
free. I know it. . . . I know now why I came down here. 


A ‘policeman came out of the shadow, ordered them to move on. 
“Leverette Street is bound to be decent,” she whispered. 


HE next afternoon, the two ascended the steps of the Hempel 
house and rang, though each had a key. The Phantom appeared, 
eyed them darkly, stepped aside for them to enter. 

“Did you bring a dray?” she asked. 

Eleanor went close to her. “We'd rather not leave just now, 
Mrs. Hempel. You see, Mr. Hannis wishes to go on with his dicta- 
tion. We would like our old rooms for a time, since his work is not 
finished in lower New York.” 

a you mean to come brazening back to my house—after last 
nig t?”’ 

“Not at all, Mrs. Hempel. We couldn’t arrange everything 
last night, but all was made right for you this morning 

“We have our credentials for Leverette Street now, Mrs. Hem- 
pel. See, we have brought them to show you,” Hannis said with a 
queer gleam in his eye. 

The Phantom took the papers to the light. Eleanor’s face 
turned upward into the grim shadows of the hall, her eyes shut. 
Hannis patted her arm. The Hempel woman turned toward them. 

“You won’t want separate rooms then,” she said eagerly. “I’ve 
got a double-room on the second-floor a 

“Oh, no,” said Eleanor. “We must have the same rooms while 
we stay. Just as it was, Mrs. Hempel—only the privilege of work- 
ing together. We'll go up now—if we may 

“TI didn’t get up to straighten the top floor yet,” the Phantom 
called. 

Eleanor tossed off her hat, held her arms high in the center of 
the room. 

“A week ago nothing but utter annihilation looked good to 
me,” she said in her old laughing way at the ceiling. “Now I feel 
as if I could redeem even Leverette Street.” 

Hannis waited at the door for her eyes. 
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LE RAT: A STORY OF THE POILUS, BY 
MARICE RUTLEDGE 


A) E RAT was an evil specimen: an igno- 
rant, shiftless, sullen brute, whose 
soft padded ways along certain nar- 
row streets of Montrouge were best 
known to the gang and shrewdly sus- 
pected by the police. In fact, Le Rat 
was marked for trouble—such trouble 

as attends the unholy. Had you suggested any honest 
profession to this lithe, wiry, bright-eyed Rat of Mont- 
rouge, he would have snapped his agile fingers under 
your nose, tugged his cap further over a dank lock of 
hair, hitched up his broad red sash and loped off whist- 
ling, if he did not knock you down first with the treach- 
erous “coup Pére Frangois.” His wife, poor thing, had 
she dared, could have told you ugly tales of beatings 
and curses; could have told you, also, of threats 
snarled at the two mites brought into a sinister 
world which all too evidently did not want their 
shrunken bodies or stagnant souls. 

Between blows, Le Rat’s woman took in washing. The tiniest 
Rat, a skimpy, pallid urchin of ten, helped his mother scrub and iron. 
But nothing much came of it. There was, indeed, a bitter enough 
irony in Le Rat’s wife trying to turn out any kind of cleanliness amid 
the squalor and fear which made up her surroundings. Her other 
Rat, aged twelve, was an imp of the streets, bidding to rival his grace- 
less father. Half the time he was bent on mysterious errands in a 
quarter which was no place for innocence; the rest of the time he 
passed profitably, tormenting his weaker brother and mother. Woe 
betide the laundry if he came across it before it was delivered! 

When the war broke out, Madame Ratier, more familiarly known : 
as the Femme le Rat, heaved a sigh of relief. Her terrible man would i 
be off to vague lands from which he might never return. And off he 
went, among the first, with hardly a grunt of goodbye. The ways of 
creatures are indeed obscure: the Femme le Rat cried her heart out— 
whatever heart was left to her—for fully a day and a night after his 
departure and boiled the skin from her fingers, washing the neigh- 
bour’s old rags that she might, from time to time, send her man a bit 
of tobacco or a nibble of something good. Not that she ever got a 
word of thanks from him! 

He was a handful, his officers soon discovered: good enough at 
fighting—a game he both knew and loved, but a very devil in be- : 
tween the grim work. And since he could not be used to kill all the Fi 
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THE RAT: A POILU STORY 


time, he offered an interesting problem to his superiors. Give him a 
bayonet and turn him loose, send him out at night on catlike expedi- 
tions, stick him behind a gun and every nerve of the man was quick- 
ened, his muscles at play, his lean nostrils sniffing the danger lovingly. 
It was a fearsome sight to watch him wriggle among the dead, his 
yellow teeth clamped about a knife, the dank lock plastered over his 
low forehead, his little eyes gleaming. That was all very well. But 
beware of him when his section was at rest; when the old hate of law 
and order curdled nastily in his heart, when the old laziness dulled his 
eyes and when, defiant, insolent, he challenged every known form of 
discipline. One would have said that the spirit of comradeship was 
not in him; certainly he had not the love of women and children which 
kept some men prayerful. He sneered at the things that held these 
men human: their stories, their letter writing, their simple diversions, 
their skill and inventiveness in making crude toys, their patient experi- 
ments with bits of wood, exploded shells, rats’ skins, grasses and other 
odd materials found on or about the lands of Fate. The ingenuity 
of men without homes or loves, left to their own devices, moved him to 
a kind of contemptuous rage. 


EVERTHELESS, one day when he was particularly peevish, 
N a marmite having burst inconveniently near him that morning, 
he paused beside a group of comrades who were engrossed in 
peaceful occupations. His hands in his pockets, his lean face twisted 
to a mocking smile, his faded képi cocked over a vicious eye, he 
hummed a wicked, rebellious little air, straddling a mound of earth 
above the circle. He had just come from a gratifying wrangle with 
a nineteen-year-old whom he had caught slipping a pressed forget- 
me-not into a letter and whom he had left nearly crying with rage. He 
was ready for more trouble now. But no one paid any attention to 
him. Only yesterday they had all been in the trenches, and today they 
were enjoying comparative safety back of the front lines. They did 
not purpose to waste their leisure quarreling with Le Rat. Here was 
a plumber, a mason, an artist and a red-cheeked boy squatting in the 
dust, playing with bits of wood, using their knives to carve out inani- 
ties. They could not even handle a knife properly. It was that which 
enraged him the most. 
The artist was a quaint fellow much beloved. After a while, he 
smiled up at Le Rat and invited him cordially to join the circle. 
“See what you can do, mon vieux,”’ was his amicable challenge. 
Le Rat grunted disagreeably, “For what do you take me?” and 
added a few inflammatory remarks concerning the folly of honorable 
exertion. 
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All the illustrations in this article by 
courtesy of the French War Office 
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THE RAT: A POILU STORY 


The mason, a round headed, jovial person whose brown eyes 
were soft as a setter’s, glanced up twinkling. “Eh ben quoi! Art 
thou too stupid to use thy hands except on the Boches?” 


| E RAT’S knife flashed hastily in the sun. But if he had hoped 





to shed terror and dismay over these comrades, he missed his 

effect. Their wit sparkled out at him. In answer, he found 
himself twitting their clumsiness. To prove his point, he grabbed a 
piece of wood and began whittling. His fingers, so nimble in nefari- 
ous pursuits, took happily to the new exercise. Heedless of good- 
natured taunts, he flung himself on the ground next to the artist and 
plied his knife. While the big guns rumbled fitfully and until he had 
been summoned with the others to evening soup, he worked on, shap- 
ing the wood into an uncouth figure of a poilu. Towards the end he 
was whistling gayly. And when he had finished, he brandished the 
primitive toy aloft. 

“See you, my children, what Le Rat can do.” 

They crowded around him, exclaiming with pleasant apprecia- 
tion. Their praise sounded good in his ears, so accustomed to harsher 
contacts. 

Now from that day he was caught in a childish amazement at his 
own skill. In the trenches and out of them, the new power of his 
hands possessed him. He strutted, he boasted; with raucous voice he 
sang the song of manual accomplishment, glorified. He was odious, 
said some; others, headed by the artist, encouraged him. His knife 
had become the servant of his crudely awakened imagination. Not 
a comrade was too humble to share the wonder of it. 





“Eh . . . thou,” he would cry to the mason, the plumber, the 
red-cheeked boy, “Look me at this! In an hour, mon vieur, between 
attacks 


The figures he carved were rich with humor: caricatures of the 
men, the officers, an occasional Boche prisoner. And little by little 
the joy of creation sifted into his rancid soul, sweetening the man. 
Self-respect rounded him out. His figures were passed from hand to 
hand. They made men laugh even before going to their death; they 
lightened grim hours, colored leisure moments. Le Rat was rapidly 
becoming a personage. His ingenuity stopped at nothing. He wove 
baskets from grasses, made pencils and vases from shells, borrowed 
the artist’s water-color box and crudely tinted the toys. That he 
had entered into a fellowship of simple crafts was not the least of his 
satisfaction. He was spurred on at the thought of comrades along 
the lines, in concentration camps, in hospitals, all using their ele- 
mental faculties, their hands, to bring out these eloquent toys and 
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ornaments. There was no rivalry in it, no humiliation to the male. 
The spirit of mankind, ever striving to produce, lay crude, divine, in 
these restless hands—hands that while reddened by the uglier toil of 
war, yet sought to build and beautify. Le Rat dimly perceived a 
fruitful purpose uniting him with his brothers—his brothers fighting, 
imprisoned, wounded. And obscure though it was, he felt the pride 
and gladness of belonging to that vast community of hands and hearts 
working to offset destruction. 

One day, his friend, the artist, suggested his sending a few of 
these objects to Paris, just as so many of his comrades were doing. 


“They will sell themselves,” he promised. And he gave an ad- 
dress. 


O make money honestly! There was a droll idea! It tickled Le 

Rat’s inner being which for so long had snarled at the world. He 

took the artist’s advice. A lady soon wrote him, asking for more, 
in fact, for all he could send her. They would be exhibited in Paris 
and New York, she said. The artist read aloud the letter which Le 
Rat afterward pinned preciously in his pocket and kept as a talis- 
man. The nastiest kind of fighting did not stir him as did this letter. 
The wonder of the artisan was upon him, setting him to stare at stars. 
He began to think of the Femme le Rat and the two little Rats. He 
must teach little Rats to use their hands. There was joy in it. 

A year had gone by and he had never once asked for leave. With 
a small crop of coins in his pocket, he found himself dreaming of home. 
He wanted to show his family what a clever fellow he had become. 
He carved a frame for his wife and made two rings for the boys out 
of the tip of a shell. Then, his leave granted, he set off. 


OW the Femme le Rat had never been so at peace in all her 
N badgered existence as during that first year when her terrible 
man was out of the way. She received her franc twenty-five 
a day from the government which, with the washing she took in, en- 
abled her to keep a leaky roof over herself and a bit of food in the 
larder. The twelve-year-old Rat was turning out badly. But that 
was to be expected. She was only grateful that he was not yet strong 
enough to beat her and that his peculiar habits most often kept him 
out of the house. The ten-year-old bore the wisdom of the poor in 
his solemn eyes and wizened face. He would never give her any 
trouble, the poor little cabbage. After all, her lot was no worse than 
many another woman’s; and it was a great thing to be free from 
fear. 
Consequently on a midday when she was preparing dinner, the 
younger Rat helping as best he could, it was with a shock of dismay 
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that she heard a familiar hoarse voice in the courtyard greeting the 
conciérge, followed by a familiar tread on the stair. Le Rat was back. 
God help her! 

In a flash she whisked a pile of wash out of sight, hid a tiny sack 
of potatoes and, with her youngest behind her, cowered against the 
wall farthest from the door. The soup on the rusty stove sent out a 
warmer welcome than her weak gasp as the door swung open. Le 
Rat swaggered in, his face shining with an almost unnatural cleanli- 
ness, his dank lock plastered rakishly over his forehead, his little eyes 
glittering. His uniform, spotted and worn though it was, stood out 
bravely against the miserable background. 

“Ben la vieille,’ he shouted. “One would say that thou art not 
glad to see thy man.” 

The youngest Rat peered from his mother’s skirts. “And thou, 
little one?” He dove, caught the squirming child and lifted him high. 

The Femme le Rat crept forward, her sunken eyes staring in- 
credulously. “But, yes I am glad,” she stammered. 

Le Rat planted noisy kisses on both her cheeks. “That is well. 
And where is Gravroche, the bad droll one?” 

“He . . . he is on the streets at this hour.” 

“On the streets, hein?” said le Rat amiably. “Tomorrow he will 
have other things to do. I wish him to learn a trade . . . and quickly 
you understand? . . . Now, the wife, what think you I have brought 
back?” He chuckled his content. “Oh, Le Rat is a great one, I 
promise thee!” 

Out from his pockets, he dragged the frame, the two rings. 
“Gifts from the trenches. And it is me . . . me who speaks to you 
that has made them. What do you say, hein? You look now? Not 
stupid .. . eh?’ His chest rounded, he sat watching the rapture 
spread, listening to the broken exclamations, greedily taking in the 
smiles. It was sweeter than he had thought possible. 

A stealthy push at the door and the eldest shambled in, a dis- 
reputable urchin with vicious eyes and a grunt in his throat that was 
strangled at the unexpected sight of his father sitting there grinning 
delight. 

Before he could recover, however, from such an unprecendented 
domestic scene, old le Rat, the terrible le Rat of the past, sprang up 
to confront his son, with bared teeth, uplifted fist. 

“Thou . . . miserable!” he growled. For he had recognized the 
mark of evil ways on the boy’s face. 

The Femme le Rat squealed her fear. 

At once he lowered his hand. “Young rascal, come in and listen,” 
he said sternly. “I have brought you a ring which I, myself, made 
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out there. You do not merit, yet I will give it to thee. . . . 
His voice sank in menace. “But you will change, mon gars, not later 
than tomorrow. You will learn a trade,or . .. ” His eyes did 
the rest. 


OR a long while then, he sat at his ease, boasting of what he had 
done. His youngest, with worshipful stare, huddled close; his 
wife wept softly, such happy tears and his eldest, sullen, at 

first, fingering his ring, was slowly won to a gaping respect. Le Rat 
did not tell them tales of battle, of killing, of enemies. He told them 
of his craft, of his comrade’s skill, of how great ladies helped them by 
buying their work; of how fine it was to make something of nothing. 

“You will see,” he exclaimed importantly and jingled the coins in 
his pocket. “These are nothings at all.” He waved at the rings and 
the frame. “We will go to the exposition on the Champs Elysées and 
there you will see what I and the copains have to show. A lady 
invited me. What do you think of that, hein? We will go now.” 

“Oh non, I cannot. I have not the dress, the hat,” murmured 
Madame Ratier. 

“We go, I tell you,” cried Le Rat. “I will buy you what you need. 
Thou and the children must see the pretty things I can do. Thou 

. little one, thou, Gavrouche, get ready.” 

There was nothing for it. Le Rat’s little family arrayed in their 
miserable best, fell in line behind him. He ordered them about as if 
he were the commanding officer of a regiment. “Thou, Madame 
Ratier, take my arm ... so. You two, walk ahead. Now... en 
avant mes enfants.” 

Madame Ratier’s faded eyes took on youth. She walked happily 
looking upward at this stranger, this noble le Rat who had brought 
her back a present, this le Rat who not only fought for France, but 
who, also, exhibited his handiwork on the Champs Elysées. Here 
was a man to be proud of. Well, the men of France were so: rebels 
one day, artisans the next. YV a du bon dans du mauvais! And 
Le Rat, bless his heart, had only come into his own with the rest of 
his comrades. 
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HOLLYHOCKS: MAGIC WANDS 
OF THE GARDEN 


ROM China, through Europe by 
way of Palestine, has the tall and 
stately hollyhock journeyed to our 
gardens. It has taken many, 
many years for our old friend Althea Rosea to 
make this long voyage in search of new worlds to 
conquer. By coolie back, camel train, leisurely 
sanpans and rushing ocean steamers it has 
travelled, touching every land with beauty as it passed. It lives today 
by age-gray Italian walls and vivid green English hedges, as well as 
by our New England fence rows, wonderfully picturesque wherever 
it rests. Its blossoming wand has true magic in it, for whatever it 
touches becomes beautiful, and wherever it bows to the wind, there is 
subject matter for an artist. 

The name hollyhock, from holi-hoc (mallow), shows that it is 
a relative of our lovely marsh mallows, that it flourished in the Mid- 
dle Ages and that it was once held in great reverence—else it would 
not have been called holy. Althaea, from altheo, to cure, gives us a 
clue to the bestowal of the name “holy,” for in Anglo-Saxon times, 
as now, this brilliantly decorative plant possessed medicinal power. 

The history of the hollyhock cannot be clearly traced to its ar- 
rival in early American gardens, but we find mention of it in the 
records of the first colonists. John Joselyn, who loved a garden, 
published a book in sixteen seventy-four in which he gave a list of plants 
he found flourishing in the new land when he visited it first in sixteen 
thirty-eight and again in sixteen sixty-three. This list is of great inter- 
est to present day gardenmakers, for it reveals how many medicinal 
herbs and flowers the Pilgrims had established during the fifty years 
since their arrival. He mentions hollyhocks along with “Feverfew 
which prospereth exceedingly” and “White-Satten which groweth 
pretty well.” Eglantine is mentioned and also “Sparagus.” In many 
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an old record, kept in fair lady-like handwriting, we glean the fact that 
little girls, then as now, made court-lady dolls of the hollyhock’s flowers 
and “cheeses” for their play-stores from the seed pods. 

In those old days, flower seeds were very precious and not easily 
to be had. Garden-loving old ladies were the only seed merchants. 
There was no such thing as commercial seedsmen and packets of 
flower seed gaily ornamented. Then, as now, hollyhocks looked over 
stone walls and picket fences; stood in stately ranks against wood- 
sheds; peered in through dining-room windows, circled well houses 
and gave height to flower borders. Modern ingenuity has discov- 
ered no finer way of planting these magnificent flowers, though it 
has evolved many fascinating new forms and colors. It is today 
one of the most valuable plants to the landscape gardener, because 
of its distinguished stature and incomparable rich range of colors. 
It is a profuse bloomer, and the stalks, spiraled with silken-petaled 
flowers, have superb decorative value wherever placed. 

Unfortunately, however, it has one stubborn defect—a rust 
that attacks the lower leaves, thus crippling the vitality of the plant. 
Without the broad surface of the leaves, drawing sunlight and mois- 
ture, the plant becomes feeble and cannot put forth large blossoms. 
The rust attacks the lower part of the plant, quickly destroying the 
great lower leaves and bringing about a most unsightly appearance. 
Many growers, however, declare that they can control this disastrous 
fungus, by early and persistent spraying. From the time the first 
leaves appear they spray it every three days on the under side of 
the leaves, until the flowers have finished blooming. Though this 
may seem troublesome to some, those who are fond of flowers find 
the result well worth the trouble. There are also many remedies 
on the market guaranteed to cure this troublesome disease. 


HE hollyhock has always been considered strictly bi-ennial 

until recently when an annual blooming strain has been devel- 

oped. When this annual is planted in May it blooms in August. 
If it can be started in the hothouse early, and young plants set out 
in May, then it will bloom by July. The ever-blooming annual 
hybrid is a mixture containing both single, double and semi-double 
varieties in many colors. 

The hollyhock was vastly improved in stature and color by an 
English florist named Chater, who put on the market what is known 
as “Chater strains of prize hollyhocks.” He gave a name to each 
of his best varieties, and did much to bring this matchless flower to 
the attention of gardenmakers. His name still stands on the ma- 
jority of varieties now on sale, and the seeds raised by American 
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THE BLOSSOMING WANDS OF THE SINGLE HOLLYHOCK BRING A SWEET 
OLD-TIME SPIRIT TO OUR GARDENS: THEY ARE LESS SHOWY THAN 
THE MODERN DOUBLE VARIETIES, BUT THEY GROW MORE FREELY. 
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DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS MAKE A CONSPICUOUS DISPLAY WHER- 
EVER GROWN: THESE SHOWN ABOVE ARE DESCENDANTS OF 
THE FAMOUS CHARTER STRAIN OF DOUBLE PINKS AND REDS. 































THE SINGLE HOLLYHOCK 
ALTHEA ROSEA HAS COME 
MANY THOUSAND MILES TO 
TOUCH OUR GARDENS, AND 
NO MODERN HYBRID CAN 
EQUAL IT FOR GRACE AND 
LOVELINESS OF COLOR. 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS CROWD. 
ING THICKLY UPON VIGOROUS 
STALKS, ARE SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT: THE COLORS RUN FROM 
PALE SHRIMP THROUGH ALL 
THE PINKS TO DEEP RED: THEY 
ARE ONE OF THE FINEST 
DISPLAY FLOWERS OF THE 
WHOLE GARDEN ASSEMBLY 
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MODERN GROWERS’ HAVE _IN- 
CREASED THE LENGTH OF HOLLY- 


HOCK STEMS, THE NUMBER OF 
BLOSSOMS ON A STEM, AND HAVE 
GIVEN US A GREAT VARIETY OF 


COLOR AND OF COLOR CONTRAST: 


THE STALK SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT IS A FAIR EXAMPLE 
OF SCIENTIFIC CULTIVATION. 





DOUBLE YELLOW HOLLYHOCK WITH 
CRUSHED AND CRUMPLED INNER PETALS 
SURROUNDED BY LARGE OUTER PETALS, 
IS SHOWN AT THE LEFT: THESE BLOS- 
SOMS ARE OFTEN FOUR INCHES IN 
DIAMETER, SO THAT THEY BEAR A 
DISTINCT RESEMBLANCE TO AN_ OLD- 
FASHIONED NOSEGAY. 
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merchants are grown from English stock. They are called “Chater’s 
double canary yellow,” “Chater’s double light pink,” etc. Chater’s 
double blossoms are often four inches in diameter and crowd closely 
together on stalks standing eight feet high or more. They are gen- 
erally listed according to color, as double or single pure white, mauve, 
purple, claret, rose, flesh, scarlet, cerise, carmine, maroon, salmon, 
golden yellow, primrose yellow, etc. Newport pink is a new and 
charming variety with clear pink flowers massed closely together 
upon vigorous stocky stalks. The petals of the Allegheny are beau- 
tifully fringed and grow loosely so that the blossom is feathery in 
appearance and more graceful than the tightly packed varieties. 
The colors run from pale shrimp pink to deep rich red. There are 
also hollyhocks crinkled as any poppy, flounced and ruffled and 
fringed as a chrysanthemum. Sometimes the outer petals are broad 
and large, surrounding the crushed inner petals like the lace paper 
about an old-fashioned nosegay. Many people, however, prefer the 
old-fashioned single-flowering hollyhock above all others. They are 
generally of freer growth than the doubles and though not so prized 


as a display flower, are, in certain places, grown to much better effect 
in gardens. 


OLLYHOCKS require a rich, deeply-dug well-drained soil, 
much water during blooming season and slight winter pro- 
tection. They very much like a sprinkling of wood ashes 

and bone flour in February. Though mostly raised from seed, which 
blossoms the second year and then dies, good varieties can be saved 
by a division of roots. As said before, the rust which is almost sure 
to attack them can be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or other good things universally advertised. Care should be 
taken to give them plenty of room so that they may make a good, 
bushy, stocky growth. If they are too close together the stalks will 


grow too swiftly and be too slender to support the weight of heavy 
blossoms. 


OLLYHOCKS seem pre-eminently a plant for garden 
H walls. They are by far the most showy of all tall-growing 

garden plants—we except the sunflower. Their beauty 
dominates a tumble-down stone wall as marvelously as the most 
exquisite of modern trellises. Nothing can dim their beauty, no 
association make them seem commonplace. We are all familiar with 
the sight of them rising majestically above a poor little chicken-coop, 
hiding a rain barrel, guarding a stable door or standing royally 


above a wood pile. They invariably draw these commonplace objects 
into the realm of beauty. 
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Althaea, the Rose of Sharon, a near relative, is almost as useful 
in a garden as the hollyhock. Its chief service is as a hedge plant 
for it is a strong, hardy shrub, and its blooming time is from August 
to October, when there are but few other shrubs putting forth color. 
It is symmetrical of habit and decorative of coloring. The five- 
petaled blossom is very much like a single hollyhock, or, as its name 
suggests, a wild rose. 

There are both single and double varieties in many shades of 
pink, red, white and a bluish white with crimson centers. Foltis 
variegatis is easily distinguished by its variegated green and white 
leaves. A new Giant-flowered Althea, William R. Smith, produces 
wonderful white flowers four inches or more in diameter. These 
shrubs are frequently used as division hedges between suburban 
yards, serving a purpose similar to that of the California privet. 
The huge blossoms, however, give it greater beauty. 

Another relative of the hollyhock, which is rapidly increasing 
in usefulness, known as the Mallow Marvel, has been developed from 
our lovely native marsh mallows. The plant is shapely, bushy, puts 
forth flowers fully nine inches across and thrives in ordinary garden 
soil. This is one of the most useful of modern productions and 
strange to say, though descended from a marsh loving flower, it 
does its best in garden soil. 

The individual blossoms of both the single hollyhocks and mallows 
very much resemble a wild rose, in appearance, while those of the double 
hollyhocks have a distinct similarity to the old-fashioned cabbage rose. 
But where else can one find roses clinging tight to a willowy wand! It 
is this habit of growth that makes the hollyhock so conspicuous in beauty 
and so uniquely decorative. It is impossible to overlook a row of holly- 
hocks because of their superb manner of holding their individual] blos- 
soms up to the sun. 














AMERICA SINGS:—BY PERCY MAC- 
KAYE 


Lines dedicated to the Communal Spirit of Song which is being invoked 
in America by Harry Barnhart and his co-workers of the Community 
Music Movement. 





HE Garden of Song lay in the torpid landscape 

High walled about, trim-shorn, 

Shut away from the raucous wilds of a blatant America; 

An old exotic ivy gloomed on the gate-way 

Forbidding to little children and light-hearted old folk 

Who paused as they passed, to look in 

Where long-trodden paths were lined with respectable hedge- 
rows, 

Intricate, ornate, established, 

Geometric, escarped with rococo, 

Well watered by new rubber hose 

And graced by the well-painted motto: “Keep off the grass.” 


The walls of the Garden of Song were edged with sharp glass 
To keep shrill gamins from climbing over and shouting 

To disturb the Elite in their highly professional practice; 
For beyond the walls, the landscape 

Lay parching with niggardly drought, 

Sullen, sordid, muffled by monstrous machines, 

Except where, scrambling out of the cinders of coal-pits, 

Or deep from the city’s canyons, 

The squealing merry-go-rounds and braying music halls 
Blazoned electric midnight, and morbid noonday. 


The Garden of Song lay in the parching landscape 
Well walled and watered, sufficient unto its own, 
Till a puff of wind, a wind from the wide horizon, 
Blew out of the west 

Roughening the well-shorn hedgerows, 

Rumbling with low, far thunder. 


But the walled-in Elite, absorbed in professional practice, 
Did not listen as yet to the murmuring heart of America 
Borne on the wind, for their bustling committees were busy 
Escorting from over-sea the ever-arriving Maestros 

And Uebermenschliche Herr-Hoch-Geheimerats 

Lodging them in gilded loggias 

To inculcate their systems—the illustrious 
Basso—Soprano—Tenoro—ed—Alto. 

So, in meticulous worship, 
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They pursued undisturbed their highly professional practice, 
Till a gust of wind once more, and a cloud of the whirlwind, 
Crispened the torpid air, 

And the west sky darkened, 

And the ominous heart of America 

Murmured again more loud, 

And the first pelt drops came pattering 

Brisk on the pate of the tallest Maestro 

Who paused in his teaching, to put his professional hat on, 
And cried out: “Disciples, 

The weather is changing: I think we should raise our umbrellas!” 


Then the thunder burst and the pouring tempest 
Loosed in the long-parched land a dormant fecundity 
Terrible in vigor, 

Beautiful with burgeoning desire; 

And there came—with a rushing together 

Of winds and of whirlwinds— 

With a cry of youth—a yearning, articulate 
Harmonious clamor, 

Clamor unchained from the song-proud heart of a people— 
There came, on a cloud of fire, 

A Spirit—a Soul enormous, impassioned, serene, 
Chanting aloud from the whirlwind: 


‘Sing! Sing! Let us sing! For our Lord is Song! 
Sing! Letussing! For the life of the world 
The love which begetteth our life, our Lord is Song! 
Our Lord, who leadeth us, is the heart of a child 
Which singeth aloud for joy of his being alive, 

For joy of his being together with all who live. 

Our Lord is He who maketh the desolate places 
Musical with rushing of waters, mingling together. 
Our Lord is He who shepherdeth all who are lonely, 
Yea, as a flock he maketh his millions one. 

Sing unto Him! Let us sing! For our Lord is Song! 





Then a hush: and against the fiery heart of the cloud, 

The Spirit’s shadow shone forth, stretching outward his arms, 
Enormous, impassioned, serene: 

Cave-man, he loomed, and Christ—stretching outward his arms 
One moment husht—then made his choral sign: 
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AMERICA SINGS 


Instant, a sudden sunlight flooded the world; 

The pouring tempest was still’d; 

Beneath him the walls of the Garden of Song were revealed 
Rended, and widened, even unto the hills 

Of the wild horizon; 

And outward, upward, everywhere from the earth, 

Sprang from the cinders of coal-pits, 

Gleamed in the canyons of cities, 

Bloomed from the niggard, parching places of drought, 
Wild flowers—wild flowers! 

Varied, untinted, prolific— 

Till even the long-trodden paths, the respectable hedgerows, 
The trimmed, exotic shapes of the Garden were tangled 
With infinite native blooms 

Nested with choiring birds; 

And from them—even as a myriad fragrances of sound— 
Rose, to the mighty choral sign of the Spirit, 

Hearts, hearts of America, chanting in communion: 


‘Our Lord is He who maketh the desolate places 
Musical with rushing of waters, mingling together. 
Sing! Sing! Letussing! For our Lord is Song!’ 
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A “MONASTERY”’ ON LONG ISLAND: ILLUS- 
TRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY 
CAROLINE GEIGER 


HOUSE built on lines simple as those of an ancient 
monastery, surrounded by a garden ae with 
superb freedom from trivialities and backed by an old 
grove in which are tall tulip trees and cedars, carved 
marble seats and pedestals—such is the “house of 
youth,” the home of Mrs. Farquhar Ferguson, Hunt- 
ington, Long Island. Allen W. Jackson designed this 
house and Mrs. Ferguson the garden. Nothing in this garden has 
been done in a hurry, which accounts largely for the rare beauty of 
the whole place. Some friend suggests a treatment for a gateway, 
perhaps, or finds a wonderful lantern to hang at the door. The 
mistress of “The Monastery,” as this home is called, says, “Let us 
wait a year and think about it.” This is strict discipline for impa- 
tient Americans, yet how superb, how harmonious, how perfect the 
result! Great things are not made in a day and this house and gar- 
den have every right to be called great. The mind that is content 
to wait, to consider each and every detail in relation to the whole, 
that does not rush feverishly ahead “to get something done,” even 
though it were not done well, cannot help but surround itself with 
lasting beauty. 

Because there are bay trees in tubs, box borders, tall cedars, 
iron balconies, pools and narrow stairways, this home has a distinct 
Italian atmosphere about it. There is no display of flowers running 
riot over hedges and walls, but much decorative shrubbery and bloom- 
ing plants in pots and boxes. This again contributes to the roman- 
tic Italian feeling so suitable to the monastic dignity of the house. 
Everything about the place is simple instead of ornate. The vines 
are large-leaved and grow in flat masses. Creepers embroider the 
walls in bold patterns. There are not many kinds of things grow- 
ing, but the few honored with a place in the garden were chosen 
because of their large leaves, tall lines, or decorative blooms, such 
as gourd vines, cat-tails, and hydrangeas. 

Though the house was built primarily for solid comfort and 
for the pleasure of a large family of happy children, yet somehow 
there is a primitive, ecclesiastical air about it, created mainly by the 
absence of petty unnecessary detail. Every line is direct, every sil- 
houette simple and all wall spaces flat, depending upon sunshine and 
shadow for ornament. Not a discord mars the harmony, yet the 


many details that go to make up the whole have been assembled from 
widely diverse places. 
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Photographs by 
Caroline Geiger. 


NARROW STAIRWAY LEADING FROM “THE MONASTERY” THROUGH GREAT 

WROUGHT IRON GATES INTO A TUNNEL AND OUT TO THE UHIGH- 
WAY BORDERED WITH CEDAR TREES: NO RIOTOUS PLANTING COULD 
EQUAL IN BEAUTY THE BROAD SIMPLICITY OF THIS WALL 
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THE TALL CEDAR WAS TRANSPLANTED TO ITS PRESENT POSITION 
BY THE IVY-COVERED ARCH-WAY: IN THE NICHE OF THE GATE-POST 
IS A SAINT, HOLDING A LANTERN TO LIGHT THE STRANGER ON HIS WAY. 

















GOURD VINES ARE EXTENSIVELY USED IN “THE MONAS 


TERY” GARDEN BECAUSE THEIR BROAD LEAVES 


CARRY 


OUT THE IDEA OF SIMPLICITY STRIVEN FOR: THE TREAT 


MENT OF THIS BALCONY IS EXCEPTIONALLY 


FINE. 
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INNER COURT OF “THE MONASTERY,’ THE HOME OF MRS. 
FARQUHAR FERGUSON, HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND: GOLD- 
FISH PLAY BENEATH THE LILY PADS OF THE CIRCULAR POOL. 














A GARDEN OF EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


Some of the balconies were brought over from Italy, some were 
designed by the architect and built in with the house, some were 
picked up in antique shops; yet all look properly placed and in per- 
fect accord with the spirit of the home. The well-head, colored by 
age to a rich burnt sienna and orange, is of course from Italy. The 
lions and griffins also once graced Tuscany gardens, but the slave- 
heads upon the window-boxes were modeled by an American woman, 
Caroline Geiger, who has helped in other ways to make this garden 
beautiful and who made the photographs we are showing with 
this article. Large windows and narrow balconies overlook the blue 
waters of the Sound. A cloister walk runs about the inner court. 
There are rows of arches and columns, flag-stone paths and tiled 
roofs just as in Italy. 


HE first picture shows a narrow stairway leading from the 
I house, underneath the driveway, through a tunnel with wrought 
iron gates, out on a highroad bordered with cedar trees, to the 
water. The house is of concrete, uncolored, and the roof is of red 
tile with here and there a green one to add quality and interest. 
There are not many of these green tiles, perhaps only one in a hun- 
dred, but enough for an occasional flicker of green among the red, 
which gives a weathered appearance. Medallions have been set in 
this wall and a few broad-leaved vines trail over the top. 

The second photograph shows what decorative effect has been 
gained by reserved planting. The tall cedar was transplanted at its 
full height, just where its dark green line was most needed. Ivy 
planted in a box swings down to break the upper line of the archway 
leading to the inner garden. At the gatepost is a niche with a saint 
within, holding a lantern. Thus by careful forethought garden pic- 


tures beautiful in composition, in light and shade and color have 
been created. 


In the third picture the happy choice of the large-leaved gourd 
can be fully appreciated. It carries the garden color from the ground 
up to the balcony, uniting it gracefully. The treatment of the bal- 
cony jutting out from the pergola is another noteworthy triumph in 
composition. The line of the green vines echos again in those trailing 
down from the upper window. Another view of the inner court shows 
the cloister walk and the circular pool with its frame of ivy. 

In the first issue of THE ToucHsToNE Macazinez, May, Nine- 
teen Seventeen, we showed a picture of another pool in Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s garden, photographed by the same artist. This other pool is 
oblong and at one end is a group of cat-tails. The Egyptian lotus 
also found a home in this larger pool. The margin of both pools is 
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A GARDEN OF EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


treated in the same way, that is the concrete was made with an inner 
and outer rim and the center filled with earth and planted with ivy. 
In both, the fountain is but a slender jet of water instead of a dash- 
ing and splashing one. The thin jet drifting with the wind is always 
the center of a garden picture and attracts the birds, for they love 
to fly through its cool mists. In this photograph of the inner court 
the wonderful decorative charm of flowers in pots placed along the 
top of the balcony may be observed. 


FTVWO distinct arts are represented in these four photographs, 
[ee of gardenmaking and that of picturemaking. Good photo- 
graphs cannot be made in a minute or without thought, any more 
than a garden can be created in a season and by trusting to chance. 
There must be purpose in every bit of work done in gardenmaking 
and there must be quick appreciation of beauty and a patient waiting 
for the right opportunity to take it. Miss Geiger’s photographs are 
not the result of chance or happy accident. She has spent many 
hours in this garden and knows well whether the strong noonday 
sun with its emphasis of deep shadows and high lights, or whether 
the soft harmonies of evening, produce the more perfect composi- 
tion. The seasons also influence her choice of subjects. In the lacy 
fretwork of winter trees perchance she finds a more perfect picture 
than when the trees are in full summer garments. Miss Geiger like 
Mrs. Ferguson knows how to wait for just the right moment, how to 
catch the inspiration and develop it, in secret, until a perfect result is 
obtained. 

Some gardens, though beautiful to look at, lose much of their 
beauty when under the searching lens of a camera; others, even 
small ones, compose naturally into wonderful lines. This “Monas- 
tery” garden seems to be built for picture making, so perfectly do 
its broad spaces, its masses of light and dark, lend themselves to an 
artist’s desire. In these pictures also we note the beauty of photo- 
graphic simplicity. If every leaf had been so focused upon that 
every vein was brought into prominence, the picture quality would 
be entirely lacking. These photographs catch the spirit as well as 
the facts of the garden, give us the ideal quality as well as the matter- 
of-fact reality. They show us the home and garden as it would linger 
in memory, some details vague, others starmped indelibly upon the 
mind. Fact and fancy are balanced to perfection, a unien reached 
only by an artist who creates as well as preserves beauty. 











HATTIE: BY ELVA DE PUE 


Time: The Present. 

Scene: Room in a New York tenement. At the back of the 
stage a cot in left corner, and next it a mattress made up as a bed. 
On the right a cupboard and a table. On the left an old bureau. 
A door at the back leads into the next room; a door at the right 
into the hall. Across the hall from it are supposed to be the outside 
door to the street and a window. A woman comes in hurriedly from 
the hall. She is a small, bright German, whose hair at first appears 
to be gray, but turns out to be flaren. When ewcited, she has an 
accent. She goes hastily to the door in the back of the stage. 








+ ¥ ~ INA: (Calls) Mrs. Scroggins! Oh, Mrs. Scroggins! 
A “A (A tall woman opens the door and gestures to 
‘ ow fi silence Mina. She has along neck that stretches for- 
| % ward, near-sighted eyes with which she is always exam- 
i ining what is nearest, and a parrot nose. She has in 
; wee her hand a brown basket.) 

Mrs. Scrocerns: Sh ! He’s asleep. You 
don’t want him hollering all evening, do you? 

Mina: [ll just take a look at him. (She slips past Mrs. Scrog- 
gins into the other room) 

Mrs. Scrocerns: (Tossing the blanket on the mattress) Aw, 
shucks! He’s all right—if you'd let him alone. (Mina reappears 
smiling, closing the door carefully) 

Mrs. Scrocerns: Well, I ain’t hurt him, have I? Where’s 
Hattie? I want to talk to her—I thought you two worked in the 
‘same laundry. 

Mirna: She stayed behind for something tonight. She wouldn’t 
tell me—you know how quiet she is. I just had to run ahead and 
see if my baby was all right. (She takes off her cape and battered 
hat and hangs them on hooks over the mattress) 

Mrs. Scrocerns: (Huffily) All right! I ain’t going to eat 
him—here’s your blanket. But now let me tell you something—if 
you expect to stay right along here as a steady thing, Hattie’s got 
to pay me more for this room. You said when you come you was 
going to stay a few days! It’s been some few! Nearly three weeks. 

Mina: (Blinking rapidly) Ah, Mrs. Scroggins, you ain’t 
goin’ to put up the rent on her! Every day I think I hear dot my 
Heinrich has got a job. Sure I thought it was goin’ to be a few 
days! 

: Mrs. Scroceins: You Germans, you think you just about own 
the country! Here I been takin’ care of your squallin’ kid for only 
fifty 
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HATTIE 


Mina: (Pleadingly) Ill pay you a little more for the— 
lemme see—only I don’t want to get Hattie into trouble. Mrs. 
Scroggins, please don’t say nothin’ to her—she’s been so good to me. 
I wasn’t used to workin’ right along at one job—them i irons seemed 
so heavy to me—You see, little Heinie ain’t only six months old, 
and I give out, the first day—Hattie, she was the only one was sorry 
for me—she brought me here to stay so’s I could be pretty near to 
my work. 

Mrs. Scrocerns: Yes, you and her’s been as thick as thieves 
— (Suddenly)—What’d you go and turn her against my son Tim 
for? Hey? (The door opens and Hattie comes in. She is a big, 
raw-boned girl, seemingly gruff. She has had few friends and seems 
shy and suspicious. She looks defiantly at Mrs. Scroggins. She is 
carrying three packages, which she lays down. Mrs. Scroggins ap- 
proaches them, peering curiously) 

Mrs. Scroceins: (In a conciliatory tone) Well, here you 
are! Been shoppin’? 

Hattie: (Shortly) Where's the baby? 

Mirna: Oh, he’s in there sleepin’ just fine—I thought I would- 
n’t wake him up. (Hattie goes into the next room. Mina has thrown 
herself on the cot in an attitude of exhaustion. Mrs. Scroggins wan- 
ders about aimlessly, Hattie comes back. She notices Mrs. Scrog- 
gins eyeing the package and removes her things deliberately. Finally 
she wn-does one bundle, a loaf of bread. She starts to put it in the 
cupboard, then puts it out on the table instead. With it she sets out 
some sausage ) 

Mrs. S.: (No longer able to contain herself, pokes the large 
bundle) What you got here, Hattie? 

Hattie: (Sheepishly) Nothin’. 

Mrs. S.: (With withering sarcasm) Seems to take a terrible 
lot of good paper to do up nothin’ in. (Hattie looks at her sullenly. 
There is nothing left to ‘> but to open ‘<= package. It is a baby’s 
tin bath tub. Mina gives an exclamation of pleasure. While Mrs. 
Scroggins is examining the tub, bottom side up, Hattie slips the third 
package in the bureaw drawer) 

Mrs. S.: For the land’s sakes! The way you do for that child 
—you’d think he was your first born, ’stead of another girl’s. 

Mina: (Sitting wp, much enlivened by the good. fortune of 
acquiring atub) Ach, I must go to phone to the grosmutter 

Mrs. Scrogerns: To who? 

Mina: She’s—Whry, my husband’s mutter—She’s been takin’ 
care of my other children ever since—— 

Mrs. Scrocerns: Your other children? 
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Mina: (Proudly) Sure! I got two nice girls—one can’t see 
so very good, but she’s getting better—and one more boy—Say, Hat- 
tie, you got two nickels for this dime? (Hattie gets them from her 
coat pocket) 

Mrs. Scroceins: For the love o’ Gawd! And you so little 
and sick like—— 

Mina: Oh, I ain’t really sick! (She puts on her dingy cape 
but no hat and goes out) 

Mrs. Scroceins: (Spitefully) You see here, Hattie—You’re 
throwin’ money around on other people’s brats, when you ought to 
be havin’ some of your own. (Hattie, putting coffee on the stove 
to heat, turns suddenly and stares at the other woman) And you 
can up and pay me a dollar more for this here room; understand? 
You make good wages—I heard tell you was one of the best workers 
they got, doin’ that fancy ironin’. (She pauses for breath. Hattie 
looks at her steadily without answering. Annoyed at not feeling 
justified in her demands, Mrs. Scroggins tries to work herself up 
into a fit of indignation) What on earth did you get yourself all 
mixed up with her for, anyhow? 

Hattie: (Muttering) The work was too hard for her. 

Mrs. S.: (Stamping her foot) You drive me crazy just re- 
peating what I says! Why don’t she pony up, I’m askin’? 

Hattie: (In alow tone) Sends it to the other kids. Hus- 
band’s lost his job. 

Mrs. S.: Oh, yes. That’s what she’s tellin’ you. I know. I 
guess, maybe, there ain’t no more husband than there is a job! 
Ha! Ha! 

Hattie: (Hotly) There is too. (As they talk Hattie un- 
consciously draws near the door, for there is a noise of thumping 
outside, going along the hall. Hattie, drawn up tensely, keeps look- 
ing toward the door. The thumping passes without stopping. Her 
shoulders droop forward dejectedly) 

Mrs. S.: You seen him yourself? 

Hattie: (With a start) Seen him? Seen who? 

Mrs. S.: (With exasperation) There you go again! Why 
don’t you listen to what I’m sayin’? Seen her husband, of course. 

Hattie: (Sullenly) Naw! When he come, I was out with 
Tim. 

Mrs. S.: Now take my word for it, I’ve seen the world—I 
know these here soft spoken little chits—— 

Voice OutsmeE: Say, Maw! 

Hattie: (Jumping) That’s Tim, ain’t it? Why don’t he 
—s-stop in here anymore? 
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HATTIE 


Mrs. S.: I guess you know that as well as me. 

Hattie: What do you mean? 

Mrs. S.: You know all right—I can tell by the look on your 
face. What d’ye tell him you wasn’t goin’ with him no more unless 
he quit sellin’ papers? D’ye think a sperrited feller like Tim is goin’ 
to stand for that kind o’ talk? He was doin’ all right at it, too. You 
kep’ at him till he nearly went an’ tuk a job as bartend in O’Shau- 
nessy’s saloon down here at the corner—(Wéith a sneer)—You’re so 
high and mighty—too good for him, eh? 

Hattie: (Tensely, with clenched fists) No, no. That was- 
n’t it at all. I wanted him to get a better job, something that would 
get him on—so as—lI didn’t want him to be a bartend, though. 

Mrs. S.: Yes, so as to have money to throw around on you. 

Harrie: No, no—so as we could—get married—sometime. 

Mrs. S.: He works hard enough. He was willing to marry 
you on what he’s getting. 


Hattie: That’s not enough! You know that’s not enough! 
Why look at Mina—she says 


Mrs. S.: (Furiously) That Mina! I knowed it was her 
turned you against him! 

Harrie: (Slowly) 1 saw—from her—you got to be careful. 

Mrs. S.: Careful? Tim would make any girl a good hus- 
band! There’s plenty as thinks so too. 

Hattie: (On the verge of breaking down) I didn’t go to 
make him mad. I just spoke of the delicatessen shop—they need a 
clerk there. Tim’s so smart—he could—he could—I hate to have 
him have to borrow money off of me. 

Mrs. S.: (Hotly) See here! Don’t you come a-complainin’ 
of Tim to me! I’ve always humored him with his lameness and all 
—I ain’t goin’ to have no abusin’ of him. You're too old for him 
anyways—He’s got another girl now. 

Harrie: (With effort) What do you mean? 

Mrs. S.: That Sadie Horst 

Hattie: (Shrilly) That—that littl—she—she makes eyes at 
every feller 


Mrs. S.: Shut up your insults. She ain’t makin’ eyes at Tim 
—She means business. 


Voice: (From Back) Say, Maw, what about supper? Do I 
get it or don’t I? 

Mrs. S.: (Annoyed) I’m comin’ if you'll wait a second. 
(She goes out, reopens the door and sets a clothes basket on the mat- 
tress with a bump. Hattie stares at the door a moment, then runs 
to the basket, takes out the baby, holds him close, hiding her face. 
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HATTIE 


Through the window comes the glow of a street lamp. Pause. Mina 
opens the door and enters) 

Mina: Hattie! Ach, there you are! Why don’t you light 
the gas? (Mina finds a match, lights the gas in center of the room. 
She hangs up her cape and holds out her arms for the baby) 

Hattie: (In a husky voice) Say, Mina, can’t I—fix him 
and give him a bath tonight? It kind o’ takes my mind off of. 

Mina: (Solicitously) Why, Hattie, what’s been happening? 
Mrs. Scroggins—did she—did she stay long after I went out? (In- 
dignantly) Did she sass you about the rent or anything? 

Hattie: (Bends over the baby but does not answer) 

Mina: (Putting an arm over Hattie’s shoulder) That Tim 
—Has he been bothering you again? 

Hattie: (Throwing off Mina’s arm; inatearful voice) Both- 
erin’? Not likely he’ll bother me no more! He’s got another girl. 

Mina: Another girl! How do you know? Did he tell you? 

Hattie: No, Mrs. Scroggins did. (Suddenly) You never 
did like Tim! I wish I’d never listened to you. 

Mina: Mrs. Scroggins! Ach, she just tries to make you jeal- 
ous! Don’t you pay no attention to that. 

Hattie: (Wistfully, wanting to be convinced) Do you think 
that’s it? 

Mina: (Heartily) Sure! Don’t you see? She wants that 
Tim to get you. She wants him to have an easy time—to live off 
of you instead off of her. She was as sweet as honey cakes to you 
till you had that fight with him—now she’s a little grouchy. 

Hattie: (Her spirits rising somewhat) We'd ought to be 
a-givin’ him his bath. (Mina gets the tub and fills it in the hall. 
She kneels on the other side of it from Hattie) 

Mina: Tim, he yust waitin’ for you to make up with him. 

Hattie: (Undressing the baby) Don’t you be too sure. Fel- 
lers here ain’t so faithful as they are—some places. 

Mina: Well, if you want to make up with him, you stick to 
what I told you—You tell him you won’t marry him without enough 
to bring up a family on—You better give him to me, your hand is 
shaky. (Hattie hands her the child, cooing to him)—Look, he’s 
getting fat—just since I come here to you. 

Hattie: (In a dull voice) Aw, you needn’t worry about me 
and Tim. We ain’t goin’ to make up. 

Mina: (To the baby) Ach, you was a little kicker! Yust 
see him kick—Hattie, you’re awful touchy. I noticed it with the 
girls at the laundry. You seemed like you was scared of Tim. 

Harrie: (Shamefacedly) Always think people ain’t goin’ to 
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like me—I feel so kind o’ awkward and ugly. (She gets a towel 
for Mina) 

Mina: Ach, no, you ain’t so bad. (She blinks at her friend 
in embarrassment ) 

Hattie: Now you, you're friendly to all of ’em, and you make 
me feel right to home with you. 

Mina: Anyway, you got the best heart of ’em all. When I 
was so sick, it was you who took me home. The others said they 
was sorry, but they shied off, I noticed—( Wiping the child)—He 
was pretty weak when he was born, but I think he’s gaining all 
right now. 

Hattie: (Hesitatingly) The other ones, are they strong? 

Mina: (After a moment) The two oldest, they are. I had 
a little girl that died, and then little Elsa, I had an awful time with 
her—poor little thing—I used to wish I could feel the pains for her. 

Harrie: (With her face buried, shuddering) Yes, it don’t 
seem fair for them to start out without a chance—ain’t it funny? 
Those that have ’em don’t want ’em, always—and there’s other people, 
that hasn’t anybody of their own 

Mina: (Reflectively) It’s mighty different here from on a 
farm in the old country. Here you haf to like a feller pretty much 
before you want to take a chance on all the trouble—(In a more 
cheerful voice )—Now, my Heinrich, he’s so different to most of the 
Americans. I don’t mind the trouble—if we—if we could only stay 
together. (She puts the baby in the basket and takes the tub away 
to empty it) 

Hattie: Do you think he will find something soon? 

Mirna: Oh, yes, I know he will. He tries so hard—I yust 
know how crazy he is for to get us all together again. (Her face 
lights wp and she looks much younger) 

Harrie: (Wistfully) It must be fine to be so sure of any- 
body. You don’t mind the hard work, if you think it’s getting you 
anywheres. (Suddenly) Now what am I workin’ for, I’d like to 
know? What am I livin’ for? 

Mina: (Alarmed by Hattie’s unusual violence) Ach, Hattie, 
you'll feel better tomorrow, maybe. 

Hattre: Somebody! You can’t understand why I like Tim 
—His shiftlessness just makes me like him all the more. I kind o’ 
want to look out for him. It ain’t his fault his mother spoiled him. 
And the way he grins, kind of to one side, and his blue eyes shinin’, 
and all—I guess I’m a fool. (She breaks down, sobbing hard) 

Mina: (Patting her on the shoulder) Say, he'll be comin’ 
out from his supper pretty soon. (She goes to the bureau and pokes 
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about in the drawer. She holds up a little white dress, which she 
has taken out of the paper in which it was wrapped, to divert Hat- 
tie’s mind) Did you do this, Hattie? When did you iron it? (Hat- 
tie nods, wiping her eyes) When did you? It’s just swell! 

Hattie: (With an occasional sob) After you left today. 
The boss let me use the fluter. 

Mina: It’s lovely. I put it on him the first time my Hein- 
rich is to see him. (She hunts further in the drawer and finally 
brings out a piece of bright green ribbon, which she takes to Hattie) 

Mina: I don’t wear this now, try it on. (Hattie shakes her 
head. A thumping is heard in the hall. Hattie suddenly rouses 
herself, gets up and takes the ribbon. She ties it nervously around 
her neck, glancing now and then furtively in the little cracked mirror 
over the bureau. She wipes her eyes. The thumping goes on in the 
hall. Mina opens the door and motions Hattie towards it. Hattie, 
trembling, does not move, but shrinks back. Mina pulls her with all 
her might. They almost struggle. Hattie finally stands in the door, 
pressed against the casing. She breathes hard with a rigid face. 
Mina slips back and busies herself about the food) 

Hattie: (Faintly) Hello, Tim! 

Voice: (Outside, carelessly) UHello, Hat! (He does not 
stop) 

oo (With visible effort as he is passing) Say, Tim, 
can’t you come in—just a minute? (Tim limps into the room, stand- 
ing just inside the door. He is slightly shorter than Hattie, with 
reddish hair, blue eyes, and a thin face, with a sarcastic smile, which 
has an indefinable charm for girls, in spite of his infirmity. A short 

ause ensues, agonizing for Hattie, boring to Tim, and unnoticed 
. Mina who is scanning Tim carefully) 

Hattie: (Choking a little) Make you acquainted with my 
friend, Mrs. Kleber. (Zim murmurs an inarticulate salutation, look- 
ing at the door) 

Mina: Can’t you set down, Mr. Scroggins? 

Tim: Naw, I can’t—Got to see somebody—outside. (He 
turns) 

Hattie: (With a gasp) Right—right away? 

Mina: (Seeing how disturbed Hattie is) Ach, stay awhile 
and eat somethin’—or have a cup of coffee. 

Tim: (Looking uncomfortably toward the door) Naw, I 
can’t sure—I just eat. I got a date—(with a faint smile) 

Hattie: (Throwing her pride to the winds) You don’t ever 
—make dates with—with me, no more, Tim. 

Tim: Whose fault’s that? 
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HATTIE 


Hatt: Oh, Tim! I never meant to throw you down. I only 
wanted you to get another job—for your own good. 
Tru: Yes, for my own good. Say, I can picture myself in 
the delicatessen joint there among the pickles and cheeses and sauer- 
kraut! Nobody ever goes in there but fat old Dutch women. I’m 
off the Germans, I tell you. (Hattie looks ready to faint) ’Stead 
of being outside with the fellers that sells for me, goin’ where I 
please, seein’ all that goes on, talkin’ to all kinds of folks—that’s 
my job, and it’s as good or better than any— it’s good enough for me. 

Mina: But you don’t get ahead. 

Tim: (Resenting Mina’s interference and her knowledge of 
his having been repulsed) Well, there’s others as ain’t so fussy about 
my gettin’ ahead. 

Hattie: (Taking a sharp breath and moving toward him) 
Tim, forget what I said. I don’t care what you do—I—— (Tim, 
showing off before the other woman, holds up his hand humorously 
to ward off Hattie. He smiles crookedly, not unkindly) 

Tim: It’s pretty late to come honeyin’ round me now. How 
d’ye know I ain’t goin’ to get married—maybe this afternoon? 
There’s somebody outside. 

Harrie: Tim—you’re not 

Tim: (Loftily) Well, maybe I'll put it off a day or two— 
but I’m goin’ to get hitched, all right—So long. (He limps out 
with unusual speed. Hattie waits a moment, then runs after him. 
She calls him once but it is muffled in the bang of the door. She 
looks out the window in the hall and Mina hears her give a sharp 
ejaculation. Then she re-enters the room, staggering a little, and 
tears the ribbon from her neck, dropping it and treading on it. She 
throws herself face downward on the mattress. For a moment Mina 
watches her with clasped hands and an agonized expression, not dar- 
ing to speak) 

Mina: Hattie—— 

Hattie: (Frantically) What did you make me see him for? 
What did you push me for? I’m so ashamed—Oh, so ashamed. 

Mina: (Ina small voice) I—I knew you wanted to talk to 
him—Did you see who was outside? (She blinks apprehensively at 
Hattie) 

Hattie: (Smothering her sobs in the bed) That Sadie—that 
girl with the black eyes—Oh, oh! I always knew he would like some- 
body else. 

Mina: (Trying to soothe her) Never mind, Hattie, he was- 
n’t good enough for you, anyway! 

Hattie: (Bursting forth vehemently) Not good enough! Not 
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good enough! (With a laugh like a scream) Who’s good enough 
then? Who’s good enough? Who’s ever goin’ to look at me? He’s 
the only feller I ever had. It’s better to have one like him than no- 
body at all—— 

Mina: Ach, poor Hattie, I’m so sorry 

Hattie: You—you spoiled my last chance. You told me not 
to marry him—I was a coward—I was afraid—I can just see that 
Sadie’s black eyes —— 

Mina: (Feeling that she has brought disaster, and sobbing 
more than Hattie) Ach, Hattie, an’ you bin so good to me, too—— 
(She creeps wp to Hattie and takes her hand. Seeing that Hattie 
does not resent it, she puts her arm about her and they cry together) 

Mina: (Sitting up trying to divert Hattie) Say, we ain’t 
ate our supper (Hattie makes no answer) (She takes the cof- 
fee from the stove and pours out a cupful) Come on, Hattie, you 
better have a bite—(Hattie shakes her head)—A cup of this kaffee 
will do you ; 

Hattie: (Drags herself up and leans over the basket) He 
ain’t had his—(sobs)—milk. (Mina gets the baby’s bottle, but Hat- 
tie takes it from her. She pours milk into a saucepan to heat. She 
goes into the hall to rinse the bottle, then tries to fill it from the pan) 
(Turning suddenly to Mina) How old are you? 

Mina: (Surprised) I—guess I’m twenty-six. 

Hattie: (Tonelessly) You got four children, ain’t you!—— 
(She lets the milk drip on the floor) And I’m thirty-seven—thirty- 
seven years old, and—— 

Mina: (Changing the subject) Look out, Hattie, all the 
milk is spilling. Leave a little in the pan, we can feed him again in 
the night. Ach, Gott, how tired I was last night. Anyway, Hattie, 
you got your strength! 

Hattie: (Bitterly) What good’s that? 

Mina: Last night when you was so good to get up and feed 
him, I thought for a minute I had my good Heinrich back. You 
bin so awful good, I’d like to help you some time—I’d like to do 
something nice for you. (Hattie gives the baby his bottle and stands 
watching him. Mina is putting away the food) 

Hattie: Lemme take care of him then. (There is a knock at 
the door. Hattie starts violently, runs toward it, then stops to get 
her breath) 

Hattie: (In a loud whisper) Did you hear anybody—come 
up—did you Mina? We was talkin’ and maybe didn’t hear. 

Mina: (Also agitated) Open the door quick. (The knock 

(Continued on page 415) 
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THE HYMN OF FREE RUSSIA 
1834 any SHStA za. 





(END LAsT Verse Here) 
22 anp4itt STANZA. 





(REPEAT From Brcinnina) 


I III 
Young Russia, hail, victorious! Young Russia, hail, victorious! 
All praise we chant to thee. All praise we chant to thee. 
Amid the nations, glorious Amid the nations, glorious 
Thou standest, proud and free. Thou standest, proud and free. 
II IV 
No tyrant shall enslave thee, A song of countless voices 
Thy sun arises bright! Resounds from shore to shore, 
All hail to those who gave thee The Russian folk rejoices 
New Freedom’s sacred light! With Freedom evermore! 
Vv 


Young Russia, hail, victorious! 
All praise we chant to thee. 
Amid the nations, glorious 
Thou standest, proud and free. 


Moscow, March, 1917. —KonstTANTIN BaLmont. 


English version by Vera and Kurt Schindler. 
Music by Alexander T.. Gretchaninoff. 
(By permission of G. Schirmer, publisher.) 
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‘““AND THE SOLDIERS FOLLOWED HIM”’ 


RHAPS no more thrilling sentence called war news, 
has been sent to this country than the few words 
printed the morning after Kerensky’s great advance, 
“and the soldiers followed him.” We have heard many 
things of Russia these days, and we have imagined that 
Petrograd was all of Russia, and that only through 
some Judgment in that fiery center could Russia again 
be brought into line with her allies. But Kerensky has taught us that 
these things were not so. He has shown us that the Voice of Russia is 
not Petrograd; on the contrary, that Petrograd is the center of all the 
anarchic and centrifugal forces in the land, and to it have flocked all 
the busybodies, incendiaries, and German agents. The real Voice of 
Russia was to be listened for in Moscow, on the Don, and in vast 
stretches where there are no cities at all. That voice was slow and de- 
liberate in uttering itself, but when it began it caught the world’s atten- 
tion with the gravity of its tone and the cold determination of its words, 
and from the time when it first issued forth from the Peasant’s Con- 
gress, the Cossacks’ Congress, the All-Russian Congress, at Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, and its other mouths, it spoke with an 
increasing authority and power and grew in volume. 

Since the figure of Kerensky first stood out in the Provisional 
Government as Minister of Justice, we have felt that here indeed was 
the concrete Voice of Russia. His fiery speeches during and after the 
revolution, his fanatical devotion to the masses, his unbounded loyalty 
to the cause of freedom and democracy made him the idol of the people. 
A young lawyer, his passion for justice knew no limitations. 

And when we read, after his first advance that piercing message 
to the papers in this country, “and the soldiers followed him,” we knew 
at last that the real Russia would listen to the voice of the soul of the 
nation when the time came. The women have known all along in Russia 
that there must be no breaking down of her promises, no separate peace, 
no breaking ranks to seize property, no using this tremendous, great 
uplift throughout the colossal nation for any selfish ends. Was there 
ever a more passionate cry from the heart of womankind than that re- 
cently made by the Russian women to their soldier men? “Know you 
that the last hopes are fainting in our hearts and that we weak women 
will turn like tigresses in defense of our homes and children and Rus- 
sian liberty? Woe unto you if you earn our scorn! We, your mothers, 
wives, and sisters know one party alone, the liberty and glory of great 
Russia. We know only one platform—our country and our homes and 
the future of our children. Forward upon the foe! We come to die by 
your side—if the Russian men betray the common cause, the women of 
Russia will save it.” 
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THE TROUSSEAU: A STORY OF RUS- 
SIA TODAY: BY ANTON CHEKHOV 


Courtesy of The Macmillan Company 


HAVE seen a great many houses in my time, little and 
big, new and old, built of stone and of wood, but of one 
house I have kept a very vivid memory. It was, properly 
speaking, rather a cottage than a house—a tiny cottage 
of one story, with three windows, looking extraordinarily 
like a little old hunch-back woman with a cap on. Its 

white stucco walls, its tiled roof, and dilapidated chimney, were 

' all drowned in a perfect sea of green. The cottage was lost to sight 

among the mulberry trees, acacias, and poplars planted by the 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers of its present occupants. And 
yet it is a town house. Its wide courtyard stands in a row with other 
similar green courtyards, and forms part of a street. Nothing ever 
drives down that street, and very few persons are ever seen walking 
through it. : 

The shutters of the little house are always closed; its occupants 
do not care for sunlight—the light is no use to them. The windows 
are never opened, for they are not fond of fresh air. People who 
spend their lives in the midst of acacias, mulberries, and nettles have 
no passion for nature. It is only to the summer visitor that God 
has vouchsafed an eye for the beauties of nature. The rest of man- 
kind remain steeped in profound ignorance of the existence of such 
beauties. People never prize what they have always had in abund- 
ance. “What we have, we do not treasure,” and what’s more we do 
not even love it. 

The little house stands in an earthly paradise of green trees 
with happy birds nesting in them. But imside ... alas... ! 
In summer, it is close and stifling within; in wmter, hot as a Turkish 
bath, not one breath of air, and the dreariness! . . . 

The first time I visited the little house was many years ago on 
business. I brought a message from the Colonel who was the owner 
of the house to his wife and daughter. That first visit I remember 
very distinctly. It would be impossible, indeed, to forget it. 

Imagine a limp little woman of forty, gazing at you with alarm 
and astonishment while you walk from the passage into the parlour. 
You are a stranger, a visitor, “a young man”; that’s enough to re- 
duce her to a state of terror and bewilderment. Though you have no 
dagger, axe, or revolver in your hand, and though you smile affably, 
you are met with alarm. 

“Whom have I the honour and pleasure of addressing?” the 
little lady asks in a trembling voice. 

I introduced myself and explained why I had come. 
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THE TROUSSEAU 


The alarm and amazement were at once succeeded by a shrill, 
joyful “Ach!” and she turned her eyes upwards to the ceiling. This 
“Ach!” was caught up like an echo and repeated from the hall to the 
parlour, from the parlour to the kitchen, and so on down to the cellar. 
Soon the whole house was resounding with “Ach!” in various voices. 


IVE minutes later I was sitting on a big, soft, warm lounge 
F's: the drawing-room listening to the “Ach!” echoing all down 

the street. There was a smell of moth powder, and of goatskin 
shoes, a pair of which lay on a chair beside me wrapped in a handker- 
chief. In the windows were geraniums, and muslin curtatins, and on 
the curtains were torpid flies. On the wall hung the portrait of 
some bishop, painted in oils, with the glass broken at one corner, and 
next to the bishop a row of ancestors with lemon-colored faces of a 
gipsy type. On the table lay a thimble, a reel of cotton, and a half- 
knitted stocking, and paper patterns and a black blouse, tacked to- 
gether, were lying on the floor. In the next room two alarmed and 
fluttered old women were hurriedly picking up similar patterns and 
pieces of tailor’s chalk from the floor. 

“You must, please, excuse us; we are dreadfully untidy,” said 
the little lady. 

While she talked to me, she stole embarrassed glances towards 
the other room where the patterns were still being picked up. The 
door, too, seemed embarrassed, opening an inch or two and then 
shutting again. 

“What's the matter?” said the little lady, addressing the door. 

“Oy est mon cravatte lequel mon pere m’avait envoye de 
Koursk?” asked a female voice at the door. 

“Ah, est-ce que, Marie. . . que. . . Really, it’s impos- 
sible . . . Nous avons donc chez nous un homme peu connu de 
nous. Ask Likerya.” 

“How well we speak French, though!” I read in the eyes of the 
little lady, who was flushing with pleasure. 

Soon afterwards the door opened and I saw a tall, thin girl of 
nineteen, in a long muslin dress with a gilt belt from which, I remem- 
ber, hung a mother-of-pearl fan. She came in, dropped a curtsy, 
and flushed crimson. Her long nose, which was slightly pitted with 
smallpox, turned red first, and then the flush passed up to her eyes 
and her forehead. 

“My daughter,” chanted the little lady, “and, Manetchka, this 
is a young gentleman who has come,” etc. 

I was introduced, and expressed my surprise at the number of 
paper patterns. Mother and daughter dropped their eyes. 
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THE TROUSSEAU 


“We had a fair here at Ascension,” said the mother; “we always 
buy materials at the fair, and then it keeps us busy with sewing till 
next year’s fair comes around again. We never put things out to be 
made. My husband’s pay is not very ample, and we are not able to 
permit ourselves luxuries. So we have to make up everything our- 
selves.” 

“But who will ever wear such a number of things? There are 
only two of you?” 

“Oh . . . as though we were thinking of wearing them! They 
are not to be worn; they are for the trousseau!” 

“Ah, mamam, what are you saying?” said the daughter, and she 
crimsoned again. “Our visitor might suppose it was true. I don’t 
intend to be married. Never!” 

She said this, but at the very word “married” her eyes glowed. 

Tea, biscuits, butter, and jam were brought in, followed by 
raspberries and cream. At seven o’clock we had supper, consisting 
of six courses, and while we were at supper I heard a loud yawn from 
the next room. I looked with surprise towards the door: it was a 
yawn that could only come from a man. 

“That’s my husband’s brother, Yegor Semyonitch,” the little 
lady explained, noticing my surprise. ‘“He’s been living with us 
for the last year. Please excuse him; he cannot come in to see you. 
He is such an unsociable person, he is shy with strangers. He is go- 
ing into a monastery. He was unfairly treated in the service, and 
the disappointment has preyed on his mind.” 

After supper the little lady showed the vestment which Yegor 
Semyonitch was embroidering with his own hands as an offering for 
the church. Manetchka threw off her shyness for a moment and 
showed me the tobacco-pouch she was embroidering for her father. 
When I pretended to be greatly struck by her work, she flushed crim- 
son and whispered something in her mother’s ear. The latter beamed 
all over, and invited me to go with her to the store-room. There I was 
shown five large trunks, and a number of smaller trunks and boxes. 

“This is her trousseau,” her mother whispered; “we made it all 
ourselves.” 

After looking at these forbidding trunks I took leave of my 
hospitable hostesses. They made me promise to come and see them 
again some day. 


T happened that I was able to keep this promise. Seven years 
I after my first visit, I was sent down to the little town to give 
expert evidence in a case that was being tried there. 
As I entered the little house I heard the same “Ach!” echo 
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through it. They recognized me at once. . . . Well they might! 
My first visit had been an event in their lives, and when events are 
few they are long remembered. 

I walked into the drawing-room: the mother, who had grown 
stouter and was already getting grey, was creeping about on the 
floor, cutting out some blue material. The daughter was sitting on 
the sofa, embroidering. 

There was the same smell of moth powder; there were the same 
patterns, the same portrait with the broken glass. But yet there was 
a change. Beside the portrait of the bishop hung a portrait of the 
Colonel, and the ladies were in mourning. The Colonel’s death had 
occurred a week after his promotion to be a general. 

Reminiscences began. . . . The widow shed tears. 

“We have had a terrible loss,” she said. “My husband, you 
know, is dead. We are alone in the world now, and have no one but 
ourselves to look to. Yegor Semyonitch is alive, but I have no good 
news to tell of him. They would not have him in the menastery on 
account of—of intoxicating beverages. And now in his disappoint- 
ment he drinks more than ever. I am thinking of going to the Mar- 
shal of Nobility to lodge a complaint. Would you believe it, he has 
more than once broken open the trunks and . . . taken Manetch- 
ka’s trousseau and given it to beggars. He has taken everything out 
of two of the trunks! If he goes on like this my Manetchka will be 
left without a trousseau at all.” 

“What are you saying, mamam?” said Manetchka, embarrassed. 
“Our visitor might suppose . . . there’s no knowing what he might 
suppose. . . . I shall never—never marry.” 

Manetchka cast her eyes up to the ceiling with a look of hope 
and aspiration, evidently not for a moment believing what she said. 

A little bald-headed masculine figure in a brown coat and goloshes 
instead of boots darted like a mouse across the passage and disap- 
peared. “Yegor Semyonitch, I suppose,” I thought. 

I looked at the mother and daughter together. They both looked 
much older and terribly changed. The mother’s hair was silvered, 
but the daughter was so faded and withered that her mother might 
have been taken for her elder sister, not more than five years her 
senior. 

“T have made up my mind to go to the Marshal,” the mother said 
to me, forgetting she had told me this already. “I mean to make a 
complaint. Yegor Semyonitch lays his hands on everything we make, 
and offers it up for the sake of his soul. My Manetchka is left with- 
out a trousseau.” 

Manetchka flushed again, but this time she said nothing. 
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THE TROUSSEAU 


“We have to make them all over again. And God knows we 
are not so well off. We are all alone in the world now.” 
“We are alone in the world,” repeated Manetchka. 


YEAR ago fate brought me once more to the little house. 
Walking into the drawing-room, I saw the old lady. Dressed 
all in black with heavy crape pleaueuses, she was sitting on the 

sofa sewing. Beside her sat the little old man in the brown coat and 
the goloshes instead of boots. On seeing me, he jumped up and ran 
out of the room. 

In response to my greeting, the old lady smiled and said: 

“Je suis charmee de vous revoir, monsieur.” 

“What are you making?” I asked, a little later. 

“It’s a blouse. When it’s finished I shall take it to the priest’s 
to be put away, or else Yegor Semyonitch would carry it off. I store 
everything at the priest’s now,” she added in a whisper. 

And looking at the portrait of her daughter which stood before 
her on the table, she sighed and said: 

“We are all alone in the world.” 

And where was the daughter? Where was Manetchka? I did 
not ask. I did not dare to ask the old mother dressed in her new 
deep mourning. And while I was in the room, and when I got up to 
go, no Manetchka came out to greet me. I did not hear her voice, 
nor her soft, timid foot-step. . . . 

I understood, and my heart was heavy. 


Eprtor’s Note: The last five years have seen a decided growth 
in the popularity of Russian literature, especially in drama and short 
stories. Tolstoi and five or six of his contemporaries have filled our 
horizon for years. Today we turn toward the more modern writers, 
much of whose work is prophetic of the recent revolution. Russia has 
asserted herself and we on the outside are eager to get knowledge con- 
cerning her amazing growth. We can safely say that one of the most 
important of her modern short-story writers is Anton Chekhov. Some- 
one has said, “If you want to know modern Russia, especially the edu- 
cated class, read Chekhov.” He takes one thread of a life, one ap- 
parently insignificant episode and tells you a life’s history, its emotions, 
its joys, its sorrows, its illusions. What pathos we feel in “The 
Trousseau,” and yet how simply told. It is the story of homely life, 
usually so uninteresting to the passerby ; but Chekhov gives it that sub- 
lime touch of tenderness which makes all stop and consider. With per- 
mission of the Macmillan Publishing Company we are publishing “The 
Trousseau,” one of a series of Chekhov’s best short stories. 
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MAKING ROCK GARDENS AFTER NA- 
TURE’S OWN WAYS 


“This garden hath a world of pleasure in’t.” 


HE great glaciers formed up in the high valleys of 
mountains eternally crowned with the clouds, moving 
slowly toward the sea, snapped off boulders and small 
jagged rocks from the granite peaks as they passed, 
scattered them with beautiful irregularity upon level 
plateaus, and laid them in orderly courses among the 

banks of their ice rivers. Then they filled the crevices of the 
rocks and the pockets between them with rock-dust and silt 
and up sprang millions of tiny flowers that timidly hid beneath 
cool crags, boldly danced out in the sunny places, venturesomely 
climbed over the tops of sharp boulders and swung head-long over 
perilous cliffs. Thus the glaciers laid wonderful rock gardens all 
along the slopes of all the mountains of the world, carving and build- 
ing and embroidering the earth with a beauty that fills the beholder 
with thankfulness. 


We of the lowly places of the world, down among the cities, can- 
not hope to create such glorious beauty as dwells in the Alpine gar- 
dens. But we may build rock gardens with our puny strength that 
nevertheless have a world of pleasure in them and that keep us some- 
what in remembrance of the free wild grandeur of the world and lead 
our spirits to heights worthy mountain peaks. We cannot all of us 
have the joyous experience of a visit to the hanging gardens of the 
earth for inspiration, yet in every bit of woodland or pasture but a 
few miles out of our cities, are still to be found models that we may 
faithfully follow. Nature’s ways cannot be improved upon. Her 
rocks are tossed irregularly together with many pockets and filled 
with soil erated and loosened with decaying leaves and bits of sticks. 
They are all well drained. Some rocks are large, holding a rather 
solitary position, while small ones are grouped more closely together. 
All are rough and covered with lichens. Unless people go to nature 
for inspiration their rock gardens will look artificial, like mounds 
heaped over graves, or anything, in fact, save a natural creation. 

Nature also suggests the flowers and creeping things that should 
be planted in a rock garden. Above all, she warns her imitators to 
let things alone after once started. The rock garden is a place that 
will grow in beauty with the years, for the flowers will multiply each 
after its kind. There should be hundreds of nameless pretty little 
leaves and dainty clinging vines planted there by the winds and the 
birds, to push in and out among the flowers and rocks. 
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MAKING ROCK GARDENS 


S everybody who walks out in the open places well knows, there 
are two distinct classes of rock gardens; those at the edge of 
shady woods, in which such delightful things as hepaticas, yel- 

low, white and blue violets, anemones, shy blue-bells and delicate 
maidenhair ferns that like to hide close to disintegrating rocks, and 
those out in the sunny pastures that flourish only where the sun shines 
all day long, planted with such flowers as suncups, buttercups, and 
tough little rock ferns. These and a thousand other delightful things 
can be transplanted to man-made gardens. On the ledges of high 
rocks that hang over valleys we find saxifrage clinging with beautiful 
flowering moss and tiny fairy-like ferns. These have given inspira- 
tion to the treatment of stone walls. Gardenmakers who have not 
enough space for all the kinds of flowers that grow among rocks can 
at least fill the crevices left in a loosely laid stone wall with earth, and 
in these shallow pockets plant such flowers as arabis, creeping phlox, 
mesembryanthemum, stonecrop, mimulus, periwinkle and wood sor- 
rel; they can induce bright rock-loving plants to grow in the tiny 
spaces between a widely-spaced flag path. Anything more beautiful 
than an old flag path outlined with low-growing plants fairly covered 
with color cannot be imagined. The gardener who would keep his 
paths well weeded, fortunately is a thing of the past. 

Because we who are making a rock garden have not the space 
or the leisure of nature, we must plan very carefully to keep them 
blooming. There is not a better place for the first spring bulbs to 
appear than in a rock garden. Every pocket should be filled in the 
fall with bulbs of such exquisite things as crocuses, white and blue 
grape hyacinths, scillas, glory of the snow and snowdrops. All about 
this garden should be groups of tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and nar- 
cissus. ‘These bulbs should come up through clouds of mauve, pink, 
blue and white arabis, candytuft, sweet alyssum and forget-me-nots. 
Lillies of the valley and saxifrage should appear on the shady side of 
the great rocks covered wtih “cheery little colonies of polypodium” 
and flowering mosses in which the partridge berry nestles its bright 
scarlet jewels. Wintergreen should be somewhere about and the 
creeping speedwell. Here also should be all the wild violets possible 
to get together and sweet primroses of every kind. Soon after these 
should come the columbines with their fairy lanterns and-rock cress 
to make rifts of fragrant summer snow. The moss pink should be 
here also and the beautiful-leaved wild ginger. Dwarf campanulas, 
delicate hairbells, iris pumila, bluets, sky-colored lobelia, oxalis, ground 
ivy with its blue flowers, phlox amoena and wild sweet William, pan- 
sies, sedum and the little Alpine catch fly, Tiarella with its foamy 
white flowers and the lovely trillium all take kindly to man-made 
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PRIMROSES AND THE ALPINE IRIS GROWING HARMONIOUSLY TOGETHER 
IN AN IMPROVISED ROCK GARDEN: THEY LIKE TO STAND IN 
GRANITE SOIL AND TO BE NEAR COOL MOISTURE-CONSERVING ROCKS 














PHLOX SUBULATA, BETTER KNOWN AS MOSS PINK, WILL CROWN THE 
GREAT ROCKS WITH COLOR IF PUT IN A SUNNY SITUATION AND 
KEPT WELL WATERED: THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS IT IDEALLY PLACED. 














DWARF BLUE CAMPANULAS, FERNS AND WILD WOODLAND CREEPING 
THINGS, BORDERING A TINY RILL MADE ARTIFICIALLY: THE DOTS OF 
HEAVENLY BLUE ARE PARTICULARLY LOVELY AGAINST THE ROUGH ROCKS. 














CLOUDS OF FRAGRANT PINK, MAUVE AND WHITE AUBRETIA GROWING 
AMONG THE ROCKS OF A MAN-MADE ALPINE GARDEN: TULIPS AND 
HYACINTHS GROW UP THROUGH THEM IN THE EARLY _ SPRING. 














MAKING ROCK GARDENS 


rock gardens and soon transform them into as charming a tangle as 
any to be seen in wild places. 


HE ideal way to build a rock garden is to start it at the edge of 
I a shady wood so that one may collect there plants that cannot 
endure the hot breath of the sun. From this cool retreat, rocks 
can be piled out into the sunny places, leaving a rocky irregular trail 
to walk upon that will eventually be over-grown with all sorts of blos- 
soming things, so the maker of the garden may indeed walk through 
fiowery paths. This flowery path should lead down into moist places, 
a grassy brook if possible. Many country estates have just such a 
chance for a rock garden as the one we have just described, a grove 
or group of trees, a hill-slope and a brook. In these three clearly de- 
fined localities may be gathered a marvelous list of both wild and 
cultivated flowers, a list covering some of the sweetest flowers of the 
whole world. 

Every person who has the fortune to own such a site of land 
should make an effort to preserve our native ferns. Rocks and ferns 
have an unmistakable affinity. Ferns never thrive so well as when 
nourished with the granite soil found about rock heaps. Fortunately 
there are a few commercial flower-growers who have seen the beauty 
of our native ferns and have made every effort to increase them, so 
that a rich man, or even a poor man, may go to these growers and buy 
from them small quantities of nearly all the ferns native to New 
England and the far West. If a tiny rill could be led down through 
the rock garden then indeed the sight would be one of the wonders of 
the estate. We would advise every one who has any sort of an op- 
portunity to pay special attention to the ferns of our country. 

Ferns also thrive exceedingly well in the city rock garden. It is 
not always easy to make flowers bloom in a city. But ferns can always 
be depended upon, and if there is nothing but a well-laid group of 
stones with ivy growing over them and ferns set in between, one feels 
that such a garden somehow carries a suggestion of wild places and 
therefore is good. 

In order to make this article of practical value we are supposing 
just such a situation as the one described and are including in the lists 
given at the end of this article varieties of ferns, evergreen shrubs, and 
flowers that will grow in a shady, a sunny or a moist situation. This 
list covers but an infinitesimal part of what it is possible to grow and 
the selection has been made of those easiest to obtain, easiest to grow, 
surest to multiply and loveliest to look upon. Of course, if one should 
have land enough, this list could be infinitely improved, but with such 
a start there is no limit to the possibilities of pleasure. 

(Continued on page 421) 
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THRIFT IN LITTLE GARDENS: NUMBER FOUR 
IN THIS SERIES: BY KATHRYN KIDDER 


TS —leet) MONG her friends Kathryn Kidder, who is Mrs. Louis 

4 Vw, Anspacher in private life, has long been famous for her 

2. * \ little garden. The people who know her best, feel that a 
Pe... summer is not well spent that does not take them to 
ot | Tuckahoe with a chance to walk through the vegetable 
= garden and a chance to eat the vegetables at her most 
hospitable table. Because Mrs. Anspacher is just as good a house- 
keeper as she is a gardener and just as good a gardener as she is an 
actress. 

It does one a great deal of good to realize that one of America’s 
most important actresses is apparently a born housekeeper as well 
as an expert gardener; indeed among all the women I know, there is 
not one more practical or one who more thoroughly loves a garden; 
not merely the result, the beauty in August; but the beginnings in 
April at five A. M. 

When I went out to see Kathryn Kidder the other day, and 
asked her to talk about Thrift in the Little Garden, she came to meet 
me from the honey-suckle porch in a khaki garden-uniform, trousers, 
puttees, riding coat and no hat; her hair shining in the sunlight, the 
color of burnished copper. I have known her for several years and 
I have never seen her at her home in the daytime except in garden 
clothes, her delicate skin tanned brown, and always her hair uncovered 
and shining. 

She belongs to the garden. She walks like a happy gardener 
and thinks and speaks like an inspired gardener. M. F. R., Eprror. 


KATHRYN KIDDER’S IDEA 


$e E are meant to do it,” Kathryn Kidder said, as she sat knit- 
\ \ ting on the porch. “It would not be possible for gardening 
to mean so much as it does to me if nature had not intended 
women to be gardeners. No matter how tired I am, how restless or 
blue, my garden changes it all. I can go down to my potato patch in 
the morning, saying to myself, ‘life cannot matter while the war lasts, 
with the people we love dead or starting bravely to possible death,’ 
and then I see that the peas are blossoming and that the potatoes are 
one-half foot higher than my neighbor’s, that the grapes are massing in 
tangles from the arbor to the silver birch, I find that the Italian boy 
who helps me, Tony, has a new plan for planting corn and beans 
together (and I tell him he intends to make succotash from the begin- 
ning). And then my mind is absorbed in the great miracle, what 
nature does to feed her children and I realize that in my garden, just 
one hundred by one hundred feet, I am helping every hour that I work. 
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KATHRYN KIDDER’S LITTLE GARDEN 


“There is no time in life when I feel so intimately necessary, so 
a part of the great scheme as when I am planting or weeding, or squar- 
ing up my paths, looking into the little hot beds for border flowers, 
and discovering that my Dahlias are growing so tall that the flowers 
this year will peer into my dining-room window. I donot mean by this 
that I do not have rare moments of exaltation on the stage, the mo- 
ments when I may touch people’s hearts and great emotional currents 
come flooding back to me; but on the stage you must have the help 
of the audience, and out in the garden not one human being is neces- 
sary for your happiness or for your development. 

“And there is no doubt about it that there is thrift in the gar- 
den, spiritual as well as material thrift. If there were some house 
in the world, where upon entering we lost all care, all sorrow, all 
anxiety, all sense of tragedy, the world would feel it to be the most 
important house ever built. And so I believe that the garden 
is the most important thing in the world, because it refreshes the 
spirit, it places everything in life in its right balance. You come away 
from your morning’s work, from seeing the sun rise over your trees, 
from feeding and giving drink to your garden children, with a balance 
and poise that nothing in the world besides can give you. I know, 
because I have tried it for years. There is no amount of self-control, 
of spiritual vigor that can so adjust life as a garden. The little things 
become little in the garden and the great things become greater.” 

“It is a great thing for a playwright, too,” Mr. Anspacher in- 
terpolated. “I go out in the garden and see Kathryn lopping off 
false blooms and I go back to my study and prune away superfluous 
adjectives.” Mrs. Anspacher smiled. “I am sure,” she said, “that 
there is not a lesson in life that is not taught in the garden. You learn 
economy, love, unselfishness, development; you realize the immense 
importance of experimentation, the mutability of all material things; 
you realize, too, that there is hardly an experiment made in your 
garden work that is not an experiment for life itself. 

“T believe there is no education for children to be compared to 
putting them in a garden and letting them develop it themselves under 
proper teaching. It will make them know and love every phase of 
nature. It is worthwhile for a child to know what the dawn means, 
and that rain is a beneficent thing, and that sunlight means beautiful 
growth, and that they themselves with their tiny hands can help nature 
make the world more beautiful and profitable. 

“As for material thrift, the value of a garden is incontestable, if 
you yourself are the gardener. While you are planting in the spring, 
you cannot get fresh things easily in the country anyway, and if you 
plant well, and if the weather and the gods of fortune are with you, you 
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KATHRYN KIDDER’S LITTLE GARDEN 


will reap the benefit very quickly. Before the shopkeepers have 
vegetables, you will have quantities of them, and if you practice in- 
tensive farming, watching every foot of space, you will have more 
vegetables than you can use. In my garden here, one hundred by one 
hundred feet, I have twenty-seven kinds of vegetables. This does not 
mean varieties. I have six kinds of tomatoes, twelve of salad and four 
of corn and so on. [I shall have enough vegetables to supply my table 
through the summer and fall and enough to can and dry for the winter. 
Last fall we had vegetables from the garden into December. If I 
fear a frost I pick my green tomatoes and hang them from a string 
in the cellar. They ripen slowly, so that it is nearly Christmas before 
they are gone. This year I intend to dry a great many vegetables, 
because glass jars and tin cans are very expensive, and dried vege- 
tables, if well cooked, are delicious. Also, I have planted to have 
parsnips, turnips and potatoes most of the winter, and tomatoes into 
January, and pickles of every kind from my green cucumbers and 
tomatoes. Already the twenty-first of June, my peas are in bloom, 
my grapes have formed and Tony’s corn and beans are high enough 
for the beans to need support. 

“When it comes to Thrift in the Garden, it is not only a question 
of the kind of vegetables you raise, but of the right use of every bit of 
space. For instance, here where I have my kohlrabi, which will soon 
be ready to use, I have red cabbage planted alternately, and just as 
soon as the kohlrabi is picked, the red cabbage will begin to grow and 
burst out as fat and proud as can be. In my little cold frames I have 
everything started and ready for the second planting, and of course 
everything is planted in rotation to help the soil, and not injure it, 
but these are things every gardener knows. 

“T find in a small plot of ground you must stick to the practical 
things, no asparagus or strawberries, because they use the ground 
too long. On the other hand, I find that planting radishes, lettuce, 
peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, cucumbers, onions and of course potatoes, 
that you can keep the ground busily employed and profitable from 
early spring to late fall. I have never planted potatoes until this 
year, because they take too long to mature in a small garden plot. 
But this season I borrowed some space from «2 neighbor and I have 
myself planted two bushels of potatoes. 

“These potatoes are my contribution to the ‘Stage Women’s 
War Relief.’ I believe I am chairman of a stage committee to help 
people make little gardens, but I fear most of my time is being put 
into the development of my own garden, which has never been so 
prolific as this year. Tony tells me that my two bushels of potatoes 
planted will bring me at least twenty-five in the fall, and perhaps 
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more if the season is good. We have not done very much yet with 
our flowers, but we have quite enough under way in cold frames to 
fill the borders around the grass plot and the garden borders as well. 
My flowers, too, are the hardy kind—marigolds, dahlias, asters and 
chrysanthemums. 


e ROBABLY one of the most practical things in the making 
P of a garden is saving weeds. Tony and I never throw away 
a single weed. Most of them are gathered together in the 
lower corner of the garden in a huge mass by fall, and before winter 
comes manure is spread over the pile and by spring we have a great 
compost heap. Sometimes we let the weeds lie between the rows of 
potatoes until they are trampled in and enrich the soil without effort 
on our part. This making of the enrichment for the garden is little 
short of working a miracle. Why are people afraid of the word 
‘manure, when there is nothing so beneficial to the land, nothing so 
necessary for production of food and the health of the race? Out of 
manure is born the greatest good for the garden. From the beginning 
of time it has been meant to feed nature. And after you have left 
this great heap of seeming impurities for the winter, you find in the 
spring there is absolute purity, from its own chemical action. 

“If you work in your garden and love it, you will find that it is 
the greatest education in the art of growing old gracefully, or keep- 
ing young happily. As a means of keeping and getting health it has 
no equal in the world. It uses every muscle in the body, it takes you 
out in the fresh air, it rests your soul, which is good for the circula- 
tion, it pours sunlight over you, which is essential for growth, in fact, 
I do not believe that a man or woman can work in a smal! garden 
from spring to fall without being better in every way, spiritually, 
physically and financially. The mere eating of good food instead of 
stale is in itself of the most vital importance to the entire family, 
whether the family is rich or poor. 

“And you have no idea how the people working in the house 
with you will grow to love your garden. Your cook will think it very 
important to be economical about the vegetables she has seen growing 
from her windows,—and helped to raise, and the boy who has helped 
you hoe and plant and weed will grow to love life and nature infinitely 
more than he has ever before in his life. In fact, I believe garden- 
making is the cornerstone of true thrift. People cannot work together 
in a garden and try growing new things, and watch their handiwork 
from day to day, without developing a comradeship that is the only 
sure foundation for Democracy.” 
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MOTHERS OF CANADA 


ERHAPS the most real impression that America has 
of Canadian men was taken from the soldiers that went 
over from Canada at England’s first call. The big 
men who paid no attention to the sentries over in Eng- 
land in Canadian camps and who paid no more atten- 
tion to Germany pouring out of the trenches back of 
Y pres, who somehow had not acquired the habit of being stopped by 

anything; the men who fought so splendidly in France in the first 

encounter that it became a legend at the front when a terrific onslaught 
was expected “that sounds like a job for the Canadians,” and the 

Canadians liked it. 

I have known many Canadians for many years. You have only 
to know the mothers of Canadians to realize that the young soldiers 
who went over from Valcartier were men born with splendid heritage, 
—the kind of mothers one always thinks of in Canada, large and vig- 
orous, unusually beautiful, with rich voices, a fine understanding of 
culture, a ready appreciation of all progress, a tremendous capacity 
for work, a supreme understanding of self-sacrifice and devotion, and 
with it all a rare and lovely wit. I remember them in Canada, five and 
six and ten years ago, the best homemakers, the most interested read- 
ers, fine gardeners and wonderful mothers. I saw them again last fall 
bidding their sons of seventeen good-bye, blessing their grandsons, 
looking with deep, earnest gaze into the star-lit eyes of little lads, 
always without a quiver, always with a fine sympathy, with a com- 
radeship. You realized as you looked at these six-foot boys with red 
cheeks and broad shoulders that they had been born and bred to do 
their duty. They were not being driven or forced to enlist, they were 
enlisting proudly and coming back with burning eyes to “tell about it.” 
They were not frightened or apprehensive, they were eager and buoy- 
ant and quite splendid and their mothers and their grandmothers were 
the same. 

I have never in my life seen anything like the old women of Can- 
ada, whether in cities or in the seacoast towns of New Foundland, in 
fisherman huts of Nova Scotia; or in the beautiful gray houses of Cape 
Breton. But it is not necessary to see these women saying good-bye 
to their young sons to apprehend their grandeur of spirit; you know 
it by the way the fisherwomen walk along the shore, balancing their 
great baskets; you know by the way the saintly women of the convent 
walk at twilight in the beautiful gardens made by their own toil; you 
know it in the fields where the women reap the harvest today, and 
elderly women at that. You know it as you see the young peasant 
mothers with their babies in their arms, strong and radiant, self-reliant, 
kind and courageous. I have known these women and loved them and 
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MOTHERS OF CANADA 


been loved by some of them and I know their great hearts, their fine 
sense of right living. I know that first of all the boys must be honor- 
able and just and gentle, and that all through Canada, strength of body 
seems to go with the gentle spirit. 


CAN understand so well those first Canadian men who went to 
England to be drilled for service in France. They could not brook 
orders. They knew they were there to work and do their duty and 
face death lightly, and they did not want to fuss about it very much 
beforehand. I know why it is, that the great hospitals about London, 
when you see groups of big brave men, men with tawny hair and star- 
like eyes, frightfully crippled and trying to play mad games in their 
little roller chairs, I know why, at once the visitors say, “Canadians.” 

And it is all because of these splendid mothers of Canada, women 
with enlightened minds, vital spirits and strong bodies who think little 
about what life will bring them, only about what they can give life, the 
kind of sons and daughters they will bear and the development of these 
children. There seems to me to be a certain glory about motherhood 
in Canada, and so of course there must be a glory about manhood 
there. I have never seen greater comradeship than the young men 
have with their mothers. I have never seen more complete under- 
standing of youth than the Canadian women give their sons. 

And this article was inspired for the moment by the beautiful pic- 
tures taken of Canadian women by Miss Edith Watson, who has seen 
them doing the most simple tasks with strength and light hearts 
and capability. Women who have taken over the cultivation of the 
great fields of Canada, women who have no fear of the sea and who 
bring in the sea harvest as well as their sons do. We feel that her pic- 
tures bring to us a vital representation of these women of Canada, 
women we delight in honoring. 

In these pictures, Miss Watson has shown mainly the women of 
the rural districts, the women who have found themselves able to be- 
come farmers, the women who have grown into expert “fishermen” ; 
but not the women of the cities, the women of wide culture and rare 
social qualities. It is these women of the towns and cities who have 
done such splendid organization for war conditions, who have worked 
for the Red Cross, for special war relief measures; who have, in fact, 
for the last three years given their time and strength without hesitation 
to aid not only the Canadian men at the front but all the allies. 

The young women of the villages and towns have also done 
splendid work in the munition factories. In fact, the Canadian woman 
stands as one spirit for her country. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT: BY 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


2 HE music is telling the crowd 
What that girl wishes; 

She is crying. 

It is cruel. 

The music is telling aloud 
What that old woman has hoarded 
And kept secret 

For sixty years. 

Could it not let her die in peace 
With no one suspecting? 

It is showing 

The yearnings 

Of the people in that box— 

Will it not cease? 

And saying what this child would like to be. 
That old man can never hold his head up again 
Now that his shame is discovered. 

The barriers we have taken years to erect 
Are useless now; 

We can not meet each others’ eyes 

We who sit in this theater. 

There is no peace 

Because of the music knowing. 


We have no sanctuary, 


The music is slipping its sly fingers in among us 
And pulling out 

From secret places what is there. 

What we have searched for and could not discover 
Within our hearts, it flaunts before us now. 

I turn my face away 

I close my eyes 

That it may not see me. 

I feel the uneasiness in your shoulder 

As it barely touches mine 

That tells me you are shrinking from it also. 


What if it should find 
That we love one another? 
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HELP YOUR COUNTRY WITH A FOOD 
GARDEN :—CABOT WARD WILL TELL 
YOU HOW: No. FOUR IN A SERIES OF 
“GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY 
WANT.”’ 


HERE are two interesting and widely opposite re- 
cruiting stations in Union Square, the heart of New 
York City. One is the model warship, with look-out 
tower and big guns, with sailors gaily drilling, wigwag- 
ging, holy-stoning the deck, and hanging out the wash, as 
on a veritable sea-going war craft. This huge gray battle- 

ship was designed to catch the attention of the young men of 

the country and inspire them to join the ranks of those 
who defend our country at sea. The other recruiting station right 
beside it is a model garden, with onions, beans, potatoes and corn 
planted in trim, life-giving ranks, where schoolboys are serving their 
nation by wielding the hoe instead of the sword, where business men 
gather at the noon hour, to learn how to plant and how to cultivate the 
small plots of ground allowed whoever feels it a patriotic duty to “do 
his bit” for the nation’s welfare, by turning waste lands into food. 

When Mayor Mitchell this spring issued a call for “Soldiers of 
the Soil,” for volunteers in an agricultural army, Park Commissioner 
Cabot Ward, in behalf of the City of New York, responded by estab- 
lishing this model garden. His purpose was to stimulate interest in 
food production and to make a distributing center of information for 
those willing to help in the tremendous task of feeding the world, yet 
who had no knowledge of how to serve. The fate of our nation, nay, 
even the world may ultimately depend upon the man behind the 
plough quite as much as upon the man behind the gun, and honors will 
be for the men who plough as well as for the men who march. 

What service the Honorable Cabot Ward has rendered this 
country cannot be estimated, for the United States in general as well 
as New York City has watched his efforts to bring men back to a love 
and to a knowledge of the soil. His plan of service has been followed 
by other cities in America, and when the crop reports are turned in this 
fall, some small measure of what this man has done may be gathered. 
Through his efforts the vacant lots of New York City, that have been 
unsightly and worthless, have been turned into what he calls “food 
gardens.” He has proved beyond question that food of the best 
quality can be grown within the city limits by proper management. 

There is an old folk-story of a man who walked through desolate 
regions of the earth with his eyes fixed upon an ideal and wherever his 
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HELP YOUR COUNTRY WITH A FOOD GARDEN 


step fell, there flowers bloomed. Cabot Ward, man of practical affairs, 
has done in reality greater wonders than this man of the imagination; 
for, ever since he was put at the head of New York City’s parks he has 
left a trail of beauty, he has saved our trees, preserved our parks and 
taught us how to raise food on profitless land. He has given the peo- 
ple what they want in the way of gardenmaking, as far as it is humanly 
possible to do, in the confines of the city. He has stated the problem, 
shown its solution, and recruited men, women and children to the tre- 
mendous task of supplying the world with food. In an interview with 
him on this matter of giving people what they want in the way of food 
gardens, which he granted to The Touchstone Magazine, he outlined 
the plan by which this huge agricultural army has been recruited. 


CABOT WARD’S POINT OF VIEW 


6s UR work divides itself naturally into three main divisions ;— 

first, Home Gardens; second, Vacant Lots; and third, Farm- 

ing or Planting on a Commercial Scale. In Manhattan and 
Brooklyn the work is chiefly with backyards and vacant lots, while 
in Queens, Richmond and the Bronx we are enabled to get possession 
of the larger tracts of ground and plant such things as field corn, 
sweet corn, navy beans, potatoes and tomatoes in large quantities. 
These larger food gardens are operated almost entirely by schoolboys 
who are paid in produce. This produce they may carry home to their 
families or sell, as they prefer; in either case they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they have done their bit, a most valuable bit indeed, 
serving their country as honorably as do their older brothers who carry 
a gun instead of a hoe. 

“In Richmond alone there are about one thousand acres, the yield 
of which will be put on the market through a plan devised by our 
borough and its food committee. Our problem is to furnish food, to 
get the utmost possible yield from every foot of available ground, 
while Mayor Mitchel’s is to distribute this food in the most efficacious 
way possible, in a way that will deliver the food fresh to the consumer 
and at the lowest possible price. 

“The vacant-lot proposition is to furnish as many people as pos- 
sible with a plot twenty by thirty feet, which they may cultivate for 
their own use. In Manhattan there are about one thousand plots this 
size, worked mainly by men before and after office hours. ~ For these 
cultivators we have printed cultural directions which in conjunction 
with a planting chart teach the novice everything needed for intensive 
cultivation of his plot. The demonstration garden in Union Square 
was started primarily as a center from which instructions, both oral 
and objective, could be given to all the small-plot gardeners. Two 
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plots were planted and are being cultivated. One, twenty by twenty, 
designed especially for reproduction in city backyards, and one, twenty 
by forty, such as could be planted by any suburban worker. Instruc- 
tors are always in attendance in these demonstration gardens between 
the hours of twelve to one, and five to seven in the evening, so that the 
business men may consult with them, explain their problems and be 
saved from the possibility of the loss of a harvest. In addition, experts 
visit the various vacant lots which have been generously loaned by 
owners for this food campaign, when the men are at work in their small 
fields in the evening hours. Right here I would say that vegetables 
raised in the Union Square demonstration garden are sent to the 
city’s hospitals and we are told that the grade is so high that they 
are portioned off mostly to those patients suffering from diabetes, 
whose cure depends upon the purest possible food, freshly served. 
“Many more people have applied for permission to work these 
plots than we could accommodate, showing how eagerly our scheme of 
municipal gardening is accepted. As with every undertaking, great en- 
thusiasm marks the beginning, and as soon as the novelty wears off, in- 
terest lags. To avoid the possibility of any foot of available land being 
idle this summer through luke-warm interest, we insist that the ground 
be continuously cultivated. If any plot is persistently neglected then 
the ground is allotted to some more serious worker. We have pre- 
pared duplicate agreements between the Department of Parks and the 
people so that the gardener and the park officials each keeps a record 
of the amount of land used, the date of planting, the space, cost and 
the yield. There are also blank spaces in which the dates of inspection 
are entered so that by the first of November we will have in our hands a 
most valuable record showing just what has been done, what percent- 
age of people is interested, what vegetables can best be raised in city 
environment and what income can be gained from what is now con- 
sidered idle or worthless city land. 
= ERE I may say, that this entire season’s work is experimental, 
and the force of workers got together hurriedly; yet the 
result has been so marvelous and the response so encouraging 
that there is no reason why the work for next year or during the entire 
period of the war, or even for years to come after the war is over, 
should not expand and grow, beyond any present expectation. There 
is no healthier form of outdoor recreation than gardening, and the 
public has responded to this agricultural call to arms in a way that 
will materially increase our national assets. By this form of enlisting 
they not only better their health, feed their families more economically 
and wholesomely, but perform a genuine service to their country. 
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“As I said before, the park department meets all the expens’ ~* 
ploughing, harrowing, staking out the plots, instructing and inspecu. 
of work, but because we believe people's interests are best kept alive by 
paying part of the price themselves, we permit each one to buy his 
own seed, recommending certain seedsmen whose stock we have found 
to be reliable. In the backyard garden chart we suggest the vegetables, 
early and late varieties, the amount of seed for a twenty-foot row, the 
earliest and latest days for planting, distance apart in rows and the 
distance apart between rows. We instruct them also in what is re- 
quired to bring soil up to its highest bearing possibilities and help them 
in procuring the proper fertilizers or correctors of soil if necessary. 

“We earnestly urge the use of community tools. Very few tools 
are required, and if all get together, they cannot only buy more ad- 
vantageously, but certain things like rubber hose, which is expensive, 
can be used by many groups of cultivators. It has been interesting to 
watch the response to this idea of community tools. Owners of vacant 
stores have offered them as free storing places for these tools. 
Apartment houses also have permitted such tools to be kept in their 
basements. 

“Another interesting feature has been the generosity of the De- 
partment of Water Supply. During the period of war they have 
decreased the license from five dollars to fifty cents to those people 
who are cultivating backyard gardens, and they have given free per- 
mission for the vacant lot gardeners to open the hydrants and use 
whatever water is required for the growth of their vegetables. At the 
beginning of our food-garden campaign the question of getting water 
upon these large vacant spaces was a serious one, and without the 

atriotic assistance of the Department of Water Supply it would 
tae been impossible to proceed with the work. 


6s NTHUSIASM ran so high when we began this food-garden 
campaign that the question came up for discussion of turning 
over the sod in the large spaces of our parks, and raising 
vegetables for food, instead of lawns for beauty. But this proposition 
was quickly vetoed because we believe that there never has been a time 
in the history of our country when recreation centers are more needed 
than today. When you consider that in New York City alone there 
is but one acre of park land to every seventeen hundred and forty-five 
people you can see the immense importance of keeping these open 
spaces, not only for reasons of health, but to give people the beauty 
without which life becomes merely a burden instead of the great and 
joyous gift that it should be. 
“In Chicago the proportion is six hundred people to every acre, 
and in Indianapolis one hundred and fifty people to an acre, which 
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gives you some idea of the congested conditions that exist in New 
York City and of the vast importance of preserving the green oasis 
of our parks for the delight and health of our people. If there 
is any question in the minds of people as. to whether our parks are 
enjoyed, a visit to them any hour of the day from early morning to late 
evening will be entirely convincing. Many workers in the city have no 
chance whatsoever to get out in the country for a vacation. They are 
mainly the ones who take advantage of our parks, resting under the 
trees, looking at the flowers and walking over the beautiful lawns. 


«© A NOTHER idea that we are urging upon the people of New York 
A City is the elimination of the high board fences between small 

backyards. Were it not for these high fences shutting out sun- 
shine and preventing the free circulation of air (for air is as important 
as sun in the production of food), many backyard gardens in New 
York City could be made productive. The soil would have to be 
treated, but that is an easy matter. The cost of correcting the land, 
which has become sour through lack of sunshine, is not great. 

“Some people object to the idea of taking down high board 
fences on the ground that privacy would be lost, but what is this New 
York privacy that can be disturbed by the removal of a fence when 
thousands of eyes can look down upon the yard from hundreds of 
windows, set high in the walls of tall buildings. Besides, is not beauty, 
health and happy living of more worth than a bit of privacy? Several 
neighborhoods in New York have by mutual consent done away en- 
tirely with their unsightly division backyard fences, thus creating one 
Jarge airy, sunny spot, immensely increasing the beauty of the whole 
block. Sometimes these large centers formed by throwing together 
many little ones are used as playgrounds for children, and others are 
made beautiful by vines and small trees in tubs, and little paths that 
give the impression of beautiful gardens. How much better to look 
down upon one such refreshing green space, instead of eight or ten 
unkempt patches of hard-packed soil where nothing can grow, not 
even the hardiest of vines.” 

The slogan suggested by Cabot Ward is “Help Your Country 
with a Garden,” and he has certainly done monumental work in get- 
ting the people to be of vital service. We are so heartily in sympathy 
with his efforts that we are here reprinting the major part of the little 
leaflets that have been so freely distributed to whoever is interested in 
helping his country in this individual way. This is his appeal: 

“Do you realize that America’s entire food supply for this year is 
already contracted for? Your country needs your help at this time. 
You can assist in meeting this emergency by making your back yard 
and adjacent vacant land productive in food stuffs. The estimated 
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crop reports clearly prove that we must produce more as well as elimi- 
nate waste. Patriotism in this case can well begin at home.” Then 
follows carefully prepared cultural directions: 

“Site—Select a sunny, well-drained location and remove all rub- 
bish, sticks, stones, bottles, etc. If garden is located outside the city, the 
rubbish and wood can be burned, as wood ashes make valuable fertilizer. 

“Preparation of Soil—Procure well-rotted stable manure; if not 
obtainable, street sweepings, sod or sheep manure will answer. Spread 
this over the soil to a depth of two or three inches. Spade manure under 
to a depth of six to eight inches, then apply ground limestone in the 
proportion of twenty-five pounds to a space twenty by twenty feet. 
Thoroughly rake this into the soil. Lime acts as a soil sweetener and, 
indirectly, as a fertilizer by making plant food soluble. Spading should 
not be done while the ground is in a wet condition. Commercial fer- 
tilizer may be slightly sprinkled between the rows of growing plants 
to stimulate their growth—this is best done before cultivating.” 


BACKYARD GARDEN CHART 
To be used in selecting seed, estimating amounts, dates of planting, method of planting and time needed for maturity 
































ETABLES one Seed for 20, Eavest and | [tt Between | After Planting 
VEG Seed ; |Between i 
Early Late Ft. Row |-stest Planting! |, Rows| Rows Days 
BEANS, BUSH [farly [Refuge | 5¢ Pint |May to August} 6In. | Ft. | 451070 
BEETS Esyptian [Egyptian | 54 Ounce |April to August} 4In. | 1Ft. | 60to70 
CARROTS Fea pall Leng | 2 Ounce | April to July|3In. | 1Ft. | 65085 
CORN Golden Country ian| 4 Pint | MaytoJuly |1Ft. | 2Ft. | 80 to 100 
KOHLRABI = Early = [White | 4 Ounce | April to July | 4 In. | 1Ft. | 601080 
LETTUCE Grand apida| Simeect| 6 Ounce |April to August} 1 Ft. | 1 Ft. | 40 to 80 
ONION SEEDS eauthport % Ounce | ApriltoMay | 4In. | 1Ft. | 90 to 150 
ONION SETS [White or | 1Pint | ApriltoMay | 31n. | 6In. | 30t060 
PEAS Betty Wantiee «= [Pint | Aprilto July | 3In. | 2Ft. | 50t075 
PARSLEY ee alow 4 Ounce | April to June |41n. | 1Ft. | 80 to 100 
PARSNIP crow lccarler | 34 Ounce | April to June | 6In. | 1Ft. | 100to 150 
RADISH — ¥ Ounce |April to August} 2In. | 6In. | 20035 
SWISS CHARD  |Luculus : 
Early White ¥% Ounce |April to August} 6 In. 1 Ft. 60 to 75 
TURNIP WHITE |Mjian [Milan 4 Ounce |April to August| 6In. | 1Ft. | 60t075 
TOMATO PLANTS Set out in June, 2 Feet apart 100 to 125 
CABBAGE PLANTS—Early (Set out in April, 2 Feet apart) 100 to 125 
Late (Set out in July, 2 Feet apart) 100 to 125 
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The object of this plan is to teach the novice, as well as the ex- 
perienced, intensive gardening as practised by experts—to make two 
vegetables grow where one grew before—to plan in advance for the 
whole season his entire garden. It is astonishing what a plot 20 x 20 
can be made to yield if this method of arrangement and the advice con- 


Vegetables spaced - - - - mature, and are removed before the com- 
panion crop requires more room. 


BACKYARD GARDEN PLAN 





TOMATO PLANTS—Remain All Season 












































x x x x x __ x x a 
KOHL-RABI Dwarf Beans Vv | 18” 3 vivrlvilevlyp 
LETTUCE Dwarf Beans - 

LETTUCE Dwarf Beans 
ONION SETS 
Lettuce = ™ 
ONION SETS nan Zz Zz 
ian cas) 
ONION SETS ae a Ba & |% 
ONION SETS — 2 9 |9 
CARROTS KohlRabi | | § a els|§ : : 
CARROTS White Turnips = H F £|2 | 
BEETS White Turnips | ~~ < on ail eile 
fo] io | = < 2 |2 
BEETS 3| Yellow Turnips| + F P . el Biz 
BEETS S| Yellow Turnips . w 5 ‘a |‘ E 3 3 
> Ou. D Gi gisisis 
S = sis 2\2 
4 a i 
PEASEARLY -—§ 8| Late Cabbage | — YT | o/515 
zZizis 
O-N-I-O-N S-E-T-S__ | R-a-d-i-s-h —|3% and 61/6|2/2|s 
n Qo. x iz Ca a 
PEAS MEDIUM Late Cabbage |—| &@ om Oo1/0o;/<|;"2\|a" 
3 KZ au | > > 
a ere =] | J 
Care “1% 
B~ 5 s/3 
CABBAGE Early Carrots ome QeA 
Carrots ioe 
R-A-D-I-S-H 
Beets 
CABBAGE Medium Beets 
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PracticaL CULTURAL DirEcTIONS FoR BackyaRp GARDENS 


Beans, Bush—P lant seeds 6 inches apart in the rows and have rows 
1 foot apart. Cover seeds to a depth of 2 inches; cultivate between 
rows with hoe as soon as plants are 4 inches high to kill weeds and 
conserve moisture. Plant from May Ist to August 31st. 


Beets—Sprinkle seed along rows which are 1 foot apart. When 
plants are 3 inches high, thin out to stand 4 inches apart, to give room 
for development. Plant from April to August. 


Cabbage—Time is saved by buying plants already grown. These 
are transplanted 2 feet apart, preferably after sunset or on cloudy 
days. Water frequently, and shade from sun if plants begin to wilt. 
Care should be taken not to disturb the ball of earth around roots in 
setting out. As growth advances, the soil should be slightly hilled 
around roots. Cultivate frequently. Plants can be set out from 
April to July. 

Corn, Sugar—Plant in rows 8 feet apart and place 1 kernel every 
1 foot. Or plant in hills 3 feet apart each way 4 kernels to each 
hill. Cultivate weekly, gradually hilling the soil around the roots. 
Plant from middle of May to July. 


Carrots—Sprinkle lightly along rows which should be 1 foot apart; 
cover with 1% inch of soil. When 8 inches high thin out 3 inches 
apart. Cultivate between rows weekly. Plant from April to July. 


Kohl-Rabi—Sprinkle seeds along rows which are 12 inches apart. 
Cover with 1 inch of soil. Thin to stand 4 inches apart in the rows. 
Plant from April to July. 


Lettuce—For Heads—Sprinkle lightly along rows which are 1 foot 
apart and when 2 inches high thin to stand 1 foot apart. 


Lettuce—Loose Heads—Sprinkle seeds broadcast over small patch 
and pull plants as needed. Plant from April to August. 


Onions—F or early onions, plant sets 3 inches apart. They are ready 
in 3 to 4 weeks. For late onions plant seeds in rows 1 foot apart 
and cover to a depth of 4 inch. Thin to 4 inches apart. When about 
8 inches high, cultivate between rows weekly. Plant from April to 
June. 


Peas, Dwarf—P lant seeds 3 inches apart in rows 2 feet apart and 2 
inches deep. Cultivate frequently. Plant from April to August. 
Parsley—For home use, a dozen plants or roots planted in a small 
box will afford a continuous supply during the season; it can be 
cut, but will grow again. As cold weather approaches, glass can be 
placed over the box, thus insuring a supply during the winter. 
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Parsnip—Sprinkle seeds in rows 1 foot apart; thin to stand 6 inches 
apart; cultivate frequently. Plant from April to June. 

Radish—Sprinkle seeds in rows 6 inches apart; cover to a depth of 
1% inch. Thin to stand 2 inches apart. Plant from April to August. 
Spinach—Sprinkle seeds in rows 1 foot apart; thin to 4 inches apart. 


Cultivate as soon as plants are 2 inches high. Plant from April to 
September. 


Swiss Chard (Poor man’s vegetable)—Sprinkle seeds in rows 18 
inches apart and thin to stand 6 inches apart. A continuous sup- 
ply of this vegetable, which is used as spinach, can be had throughout 
the summer from one planting. If the side leaves are continuously cut, 
new leaves will continue to grow from the center. Plant from April 
to July. 

Turnip—Sprinkle seeds in rows 1 foot apart, and thin to stand 6 
inches apart. Cultivate weekly. Plant from May to August. 
Tomato Plants—Set out plants 2 feet apart. When plants are 
about 18 inches high, make trellis on which vine can rest, in order 
to keep fruit from resting on the ground and rotting. Cultivate fre- 
quently and water often. 
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THE ROAD TO FRANCE: BY DANIEL M. 
HENDERSON 


This poem was awarded the first prize in the recent Poem Contest conducted by the 
National Arts Club, New York City. 





Thank God, our liberating lance 

Goes flaming on the way to France! 

To France—the trail the Gurkhas found; 
To France—old England’s rallying-ground! 
To France—the path the Russians strode! 
To France—the Anzacs’ glory road! 

To France—where our Lost Legion ran 

To fight and die for God and man! 

To France—with every race and breed 

That hates Oppression’s brutal creed! 


Ah, France, how could our hearts forget 
The path by which came Lafayette? 
How could the haze of doubt hang low 
Upon the road of Rochambeau? 

How was it that we missed the way 
Brave Joffre leads us along to-day? 

At last, thank God! At last, we see 
There is no tribal Liberty! 

No beacon lighting just our shores, 

No Freedom guarding but our doors. 
The flame she kindled for our sires 
Burns now in Europe’s battle-fires. 
The soul that led our fathers west 
Turns back to free the world’s opprest. 


Allies, you have not called in vain; 

We share your conflict and your pain. 

“Old Glory,” through new stains and rents, 

Partakes of Freedom’s sacraments. 

Into that hell his will creates 

We drive the foe—his lusts, his hates. 

Last come, we will be last to stay, 

Till Right has had her crowning day. 

Replenish, comrades, from our veins 

The blood the sword of despot drains, 

And make our eager sacrifice 

Part of the freely rendered price 

You pay to lift humanity— 

You pay to make our brothers free, 

See, with what proud hearts we advance 
To France! 














Among the Craftsmen 


A TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
FOR A NARROW TOWN 
LOT AND ONE FOR 
WIDE COUNTRY ACRES 


T has been estimated that only a third 
I of one per cent of the people of the 
United States pay an income tax of 
three thousand dollars. This means 
that the great majority of people do not 
keep servants ; in other words, do their own 
housework. Educators are now agreed 
that the most valuable thing they can teach 
girls is to efficiently govern their own house- 
hold, and so they are reaching out in every 
direction to find out just how our girls can 
best be taught either to do their own house- 
work or to manage their household capably. 
They are finding out that, though it is most 
important to teach them hygiene, whole- 
some cooking and efficient management, un- 
less the whole house has been planned scien- 
tifically, their education is useless. There 
is no use saying there must be a place for 
everything and then not provide places 
where “everything” can be reached with no 
loss of motion. Their investigations have 
led them naturally to the field of architec- 
ture, for a properly planned house is the 
beginning of simplified living. 
ully believing that the most efficacious 
way of solving the servant problem is by 
building houses so simply and wisely planned 
that housework is a pleasure instead of a 
burden, we have determined to make the 
floor plans of our houses with this impor- 
tant object always in view. From the floor 
plans, the elevation must grow as beautifully 
and symmetrically as possible, but primarily 
there must be a floor plan so arranged that 
there will be no unnecessary steps, and the 
living and working sections wisely segre- 
gated. 

The first house we are showing this 
month, Touchstone House Number Seven, 
was designed especially to be erected on a 
very narrow lot. We have done this be- 
cause of the numbers of requests that have 
come in for a house that is good to look at 


and comfortable to live in, that can be 
erected on a very narrow suburban lot. 
This house, as may be seen from the illus- 
tration of the exterior, is extremely simple, 
yet it is far from looking like a box, a fault 
easy to slip into in the designing of very 
small houses. A study of the floor plan 
shows that one room leads to the other nat- 
urally, through the medium of the hall, 
without having to pass back and forth 
through the rooms. The porch is large 
enough for comfortable chairs, a table or a 
swinging hammock. There is a small en- 
trance, and a good-sized hall from which 
the second floor is reached, also the living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen and the cellar. 
Thus the hall is the convenient artery of the 
house. The living-room and dining-room 


are connected by a large arch-way to give as 
great a sense of space as possible, a thing 
that is not always obtainable in a small 
house. 

We have suggested a back porch that 
could be used as an outdoor sitting-room. A 
porch at the back of a house is more suitable 

















FRONT ELEVATION OF TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 


NUMBER SEVEN. 
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DETAIL FOR CHIMNEY, TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NUMBER EIGHT. 


for a living-room than one across the front, 
and if the builder’s purse does not permit 
two porches then at least have one at the 
back of the house overlooking the garden, 
so there may be as much outdoor living as 
possible. If this pergola is not wanted, it 
can be easily converted into a dining-room 
and the dining-room and living-room then 
thrown into one large room. Or another plan 
would be to make a brick or tile terrace in 
place of the pergola and have a small foun- 
tain, seats, and small trees in tubs to give 
the effect of a half-formal garden. This 
always adds interest to a house as well as 
insures beauty. 

We always like to emphasize the fact that 
the kitchen should be the most attractive 
room in the house. It should be flooded 
with light, and windows so arranged that 
there will be cross-drafts. In this plan a 
group of two windows face the pergola. One 
of these is directly over the sink, so that 
when dishes are being washed the worker 
may look up to blue skies or out to a garden. 
There is also another window across the 
room, intended to give light directly to the 
range, which is set upon a concrete base. 
There is a large kitchen dresser, a large 
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storage-room or pantry and a small service 
— through which deliveries are made. 

e ice-box should be put in the pantry, so 
it may be filled from the outside. Thus on 
the first floor, though the house is but twen- 
ty-three feet six inches wide by fifty feet six 
inches deep, it contains everything needed 
to make a home attractive and comfortable. 
There is a fireplace with a seat in the living- 
room and two large groups of windows, a 
large arch-way to the hall and another into 
the dining-room from the living-room. Also 
one can look thrcugh the dining-room out to 
the pergola, thus gaining an unusually long 
vista for a small house. 

Upstairs there is a large room with two 


-Closets and a sleeping porch, eight feet six 


inches by eight feet, so that the owner may 
have the pleasure of sleeping in the open 
air. If this is not needed it could be closed 
and used as a little sewing-room or a child’s 
play-room. There are two other good-sized 
bedrooms and a bath. An alteration could 
be made in the pergola by introducing a deck 
instead of the pergola beams, so that it 
could be used as a sleeping porch. 

This house is to be made of stucco and 
metal lath ; the stucco should be light cream 
and the roof either some soft shade of green 
or else a good gray or brown. To prevent 
too bare an appearance of the outside of the 
house we have indicated lattice. This lat- 
tice should be built in with the house, so that 
it will be firm and able to support the weight 
of roses, honeysuckle or whatever is pre- 
ferred. 

Touchstone House Number Eight is an 
entirely different proposition. Here we 
were not limited to a narrow lot, but have a 
large field with plenty of room on which to 
build. We have supposed a small lake or a 
beautiful view over a valley and have placed 
the house in such a way that a direct view 
can be had from the living-room through 
the porch. We have designed the porch so 
that people sitting upon it can have unob- 
structed enjoyment of the view. This has 
been brought about by making the porch 
octagonal with an entrance on each corner, 
instead of directly at the side; thus there 
are no porch pillars in the way of a free 
view from the living-room. It also gives 
two approaches to the porch. 

This house was designed at the sugges- 
tion of some one who wanted the cheapest 
possible house for a summer camp. There 
were to be three bedrooms and one large 
room to serve as living or dining-room. 
Nothing could be more economically planned 














Designed by George E. Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER SEVEN OF METAL LATH AND 
STUCCO, DESIGNED FOR A VERY NARROW CITY LOT: FLOOR 
PLANS SHOWN ON PAGE FOUR HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN 

















Designed by George E. Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER EIGHT, A 
SMALL BUT COMPLETE SUMMER CAMP THAT 
CAN BE BUILT OF LOGS IF PREFERRED. 
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this little 


than 
cottage, yet it is 
pleasant to look 
at. We have 


suggested ship- 
lap lumber, but 
a still cheaper 
plan would be to 
batten it. A 
much better plan 
would be to 
build it of logs. 

This _ house, 
because it will 
very likely be 
built near trees, 
should be as un- 
obtrusive in col- 
or as it is possi- 
ble to make it; 
therefore the 
wood used on 
walls and the 
shingles should 
be dipped in cre- 
osote. If this 
effect should be 
considered too 
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brown for the 
builder, then the 
roof could be 
stained a moss green. The window frames 
and sashes could also be a soft moss green. 
The pillars of the porch are, of course, 
rustic or else square timbers roughly adzed. 
The chimneys should be of stone. One of 
the little sketches shows this chimney in 
detail. We have made a variation of de- 
sign by indenting the chimney to form a 
seat, and also provided a place for martins 
to build without having to use the inside 
of the chimney. 

In a plan as simple as this there is very 
little chance for originality, yet the end of 
the living-room, with its deep fireplace, cozy 
seats and large windows could be made most 
attractive. A closet for dishes to take the 
place of a pretentious cabinet has been put 
in the end of the living room that is to serve 
as a dining room. There is a very narrow 
passage-way between the bedrooms and the 
bath, which also serves to give a little more 
privacy to the bedrooms. Thus this house, 
which is thirty-six feet six inches by forty- 
two feet six inches, could comfortably ac- 
commodate a small family as a summer 
home. Because we tried to make this plan 
as inexpensive as possible we have not in- 
dicated ornamental shutters. For the win- 


FLOOR PLAN OF 


42:6" | 
TOUCHSTONE SUMMER CAMP NUMBER EIGHT 





ter, windows can be closed with the simplest 
kind of shutters that are lifted entirely off 
in the summer and stored out of sight. 

Mr. Charles Barnard, in an attempt to 
define the word efficiency, says: “Efficiency 
has meant in the past a power to produce 
results ; it now properly means much more. 
It means power to produce the best results, 
but the lowest cost of time, labor and ma- 
terial.” This definition of efficiency we 
always bear in mind when designing Touch- 
stone Houses. We mean these houses to be 
built at the lowest cost of time, labor and 
materials that is possible, and yet construct 
a home that will last a reasonable length of 
time and that can be run with the least 
amount of useless labor. Of course, house- 
work cannot be done without the expendi- 
ture of a great deal of labor, yet by the 
scientific management of the housekeeper 
the labor is not as back-breaking as in the 
days when little thought was given to the 
arrangement of rooms, and less thought 
was given to outfitting the kitchen in such 
a way that one phase of the work will con- 
nect easily with the next. 

Look at the labor saving of the modern 
kitchen cabinet. Every article needed for 
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The needs of the present day are much 

Tt more complicated than those of the olden 
times. A thousand and one labor-saving 
devices have been invented that our grand- 
mothers knew nothing of. It is much easier 


to keep our kitchens clean, to keep out damp 

-PERGOLA:- odors of boiling vegetables, and to prepare 
IR G"s 12:6" - a meal on a gas stove without the whole 
AITCHEN kitchen being heated to an unbearable ex- 

tent. The modern house-wife is almost a 


sol Nec mechanic, so skilled has she become in the 
use of all sorts of labor-saving devices. She 
uses her brain to save her steps and thus 
accomplishes a tremendous amount of work 
at no sacrifice to her health. 
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the making of bread, cake, pie, and des- 
serts is within easy reach. When the doors 
are open and swung back and a convenient 
high stool is brought forward for the 
worker to sit upon, how diametrically dif- 
ferent is bread-making from the old-fash- 
ioned way of running from pantry to cellar, 
bringing everything out to the kitchen table 
and then putting them all away again. The 
schools speak of the necessity of standard- 
izing work in the home the same as in an 
office, but this is impossible unless the house 
has been planned by some architect who, as 


lg makes the efficiency of a house his SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF TOUCH 
10bby. 
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HATTIE 


HATTIE 


(Continued from page 309) 


is repeated and Hattie opens the door, so 
that Mina does not at first see who it is. 
From Hattie’s attitude Mina knows it is not 
Tim.) 

Voice: (Outside) Say, my wife Mina 
—she bin here? (Mina runs to the door and 
pulls in a big man with clean skin and a shock 
of blond hair, his clothes those of a work- 
man. Hattie draws back. The couple stand 
looking joyfully into each other's eyes, then 
Mina with a little cry throws her arms about 
his neck. Hattie turns away, bends over the 
basket, and seeing they do not notice her, 
picks up the baby. The two whisper and 
Heinrich’s voice rises as he says something 
in German. He kisses his wife below the 
ear, and Mina smiles) 

Mina: (Remembering they are not 
alone) Say, Hattie, what do you think? 
He’s bin and got a job in Brooklyn, driving 
a wagon for a big grocer. He’s took a room 
already in Brooklyn, and he’s got the wagon 
downstairs, right now, to take us over in. 
He wanted to surprise me. 

HeinricH: Where's the little one? 
Ach, so, here he is. (He takes the baby 
from Hattie clumsily) 

Mina: (Delightedly) 
Heinrich? 

Heinricu: (Beaming and laying the 
baby in the basket) Oh, Mina, I brought 
some boxes that you can put your things 
in. You don’t have to carry them in the 


Ain’t he got fat, 


shawl. I better go get them while you get 
ready. (He goes out) ; 
Mina: (Evxcitedly) He thinks of 


every single thing. Ain’t he a fine man? 
And so good. He says he has got a job 
where they let him drive horses. (She 
spreads her shawl and piles a few things 
in) You see he lost his job before ‘cause 
they changed the horses to having autos— 
he likes so much better to drive horses— 
he likes them. (She sees Hattie is not lis- 
tening ) 

Hattie: (Jn a high unnatural voice) 
You goin’ to take—the baby—away ? 

Mina: What you say? 

Hattie: You goin’ to take——(Point- 
ing to the basket) 

Mina: (Jn amazement) Take my little 
Heine? Why, what you think I do? 

Hattie: Couldn’t you leave him—just 
a few days—till I got used to bein’ alone? 

Mina: Leave him here? How could I 
leave him here? 








Hattie: (Desperately) You  said— 
maybe you’d do something for me—I’ll be 
all alone, and 

Mina: (After a pause, much con- 


cerned) Yes, that’s right—I been so happy, 
I forgot all about that. 





Hattie: You got all the others, and 
your husband 
Mina: (Very doubtfully) But I’m 


afraid—supposin’ he gets sick, or—— 

Hattie: I'll let you know right away. 
I know how to take good care of him. Oh, 
please, Mina. 

Mina: (Uncertainly, and not knowing 
how to refuse) Well, I'd like to do it for 
you, sure I would, Hattie, but I got to see 
what Heinrich says. 

Hattie: He won't let me—you beg him 
—can’t you make him? (She holds Mina’s 
arm in a frantic grip. Heinrich enters with 
two large boxes. Hattie drops Mina’s arm) 

HeinricH: Whew! I run up all them 
steps. Here’s your trunks, Mina. (Mina 
piles her belongings into the box, glances 
at her husband, but says nothing. She looks 
around the room to see if she has left any- 
thing. Hattie hands her a saucepan. Hein- 
rich looks around, too, finds an empty baby’s 
bottle and puts that in. Hattie stares at 
it, looking from it to Mina. Mina sees the 
tin bath tub, which she does not take) 

Hetnricu: (Pleasantly unconscious of 
anything) Well, you don’t need so many 
trunks, eh? 

Mina: (Slowly) Heinrich, Hattie she 
been awful good to me. 

HeinricH: Much obliged to you, Miss, 
I'm sure. It was fine for you and Mina 
to be company for one another. I'd like 
to pay you half for your room. How much 
do you give for it? (Hattie shakes her 
head and mumbles) Yes, yes, go ahead, I 
can afford to pay you. (He sets the empty 
box on end by the door. Hattie looks at him 
appealingly) 

Mina: (Not knowing how to begin) 
Heinrich, she don’t want the money, but— 

Hernricu: Well, if she won't have it 
—much obliged, Miss, I’m sure—— Come 
on, Mina, you bring Heine, and I’ll take 
this. (He starts to take up the full box) 

Mina: (Trying to gain time) Maybe 
can't we stay here a little longer? 

HeInricH: (Straightening up) Stay 
here? It’s getting late and we got a long 
way to go. 

Mina: Well, you see, Hattie, she’s goin’ 
to be awful lonesome. Maybe we could 
leave—little Heine—with her. 
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HeEtnrIcH: That’s a good joke—leave 
little Heine, eh? His father ain’t seen him 
for some time. 

Mina: No, but Hattie, she would really 
like to keep him—just a little while—she 
can feed him fine now. 

HernricH: What’s the matter with you, 
Mina? You ain’t never complained about 
takin’ care of the children before. How 
can she look out for him like his mother? 
(More sternly) You and she been havin’ 
too easy a time, yes? 


Mina: (Reproachfully) Ach, Hein- 
rich. 

HEINRICH: Now come on, no more non- 
sense ! 

Mina: (More and more faintly) But 


I promised her I would do something 
- for 

HeinricH: (Used to being obeyed and 
getting angry) Sure you can do something 


for her, but not give her your child, Gott in 
Himmel! 





Mina: Not for one night? 

HeinricH: Why don’t she get an or- 
phan, if she don’t want a family of her 
own? (Muna tries to stop him,.but he raises 
his voice) There’s too many unmarried 
women in this country. All they want is 
an easy time—no responsibility. (Hattie 
has drawn further back in the room. Hein- 
rich takes the child summarily, and the box 
under the other arm, and stalks out of the 
room. Mina, with alarm, goes toward Hat- 
tie, who stares at her fixedly. Mina mur- 
murs “Good-bye, Hattie. Good-bye, 1— 
I'll come and see you.’ Hattie does not 
answer and Mina slips out. The baby cries, 
Hattie listens and takes a few steps toward 
the door. She turns and looks about the 
room, sees the green ribbon on the floor, 
picks it up and starts across the room, stum- 
bles over the bath tub, picks it up, stands 
holding it for a moment, and then lets it 
fall with a clatter and throws herself across 
the mattress ) 


Courtesy of The Morningside Players. 





FLOWERS FOR OUR GARDEN: 
By JAMES A. PATTERSON. 


HE purchase and equipment of our 
home in the suburbs had exhausted 
our funds; yet we wanted some flow- 
ers, plants, and trees in the garden. Last 
September, while on a trip to the mountains, 
I had noticed many wild shrubs, ferns, and 
vines growing luxuriantly in the ravines, 
canyons, and shaded nooks along tiny 
streams which, if transplanted to a city 
garden, would enhance the beauty of the 
surroundings very much. Loath to go in 
debt buying such things from a nursery, 
this thought occurred to me: “Why not 
get some of them from the mountains?” 
Chance played a part in working out the 
plan thus: March 5th, because of engine 
breakdown in the factory where I was em- 
ployed, the men were laid off for three days. 
That day I mounted my bicycle and started 
for the hills twelve miles away, having pre- 
viously engaged a man with team and wagon 
to follow and meet me at a given point the 
next day. Arrived in the mountains, I 
scoured lagoons, glens, and chasms, digging 
up such flower-roots, stalks, shrubs, and 
ferns as caught my fancy, finding many rare 
specimens at the base and in the crevices of 
calcareous rocks. Owing to the absence of 
buds and flowers, I was unable to tell the 
group or species to which many of the roots 
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belonged, but I took it for granted that, 
whatever they turned out to be, they would 
add variety to the garden. 

The third day I planted them at random 
in the garden, placing a liberal quantity of 
well-rotted manure at the bottom of each; 
expecting later, after discovering the species 
or name of each, to place them in positions 
for which best adapted according to light, 
exposure, and sub-soil. 

Later, one Saturday afternoon, I engaged 
a single-horse expressman and made a trip 
to the Platte River, three miles away, 
where I secured an additional lot of wild 
flowers and ferns. It is two months since 
I did the work. With three exceptions, all 
the plants are showing signs of life, and I 
feel satisfied that most of them will flourish 
in their new environment. Since planting, 
many of them have budded, and my wife, 
who is better versed in botany than I am, 
has classified and named all of them. 

Among those along the side fence show- 
ing vigorous life are several each of the 
following: Ostrich, maiden-hair, Alpine- 
beech, and evergreen ferns. Interspersed 
with these, and apparently flourishing as 
well as they did in their native habitat, are: 
Columbine, evening primrose, yucca, Boston 
cockayne, clematis, bluebell, geranium, gold- 
en aster, mallow, gentian, knight’s plume, 


gillia, painter’s brush, arrowhead, hollyhock, 
man-of-the-earth. 




















LET US HELP YOU BUILD 
YOUR HOUSE 


M building a small house and some 

of my friends say the wood trim 

should be stained and others say that 
it should be painted. Will you kindly give 
us your opinion as to which is best? Both 
are good, but are used for entirely different 
purposes. Stain is preferred when the grain 
of the wood is too beautiful to be covered 
up. Also when a variation of shade is de- 
sired. Paint gives better protection to the 
wood and is preferred when an even shade 
is wanted. Generally speaking, stain is used 
to gain harmony and paint for contrast. 


HAT wood shall we use for the floors 
of the small house we are building? 
We have not much money so want to use it 
as wisely as possible. If you cannot afford 
hard wood floors all over the house, at least 
make the walls and living-room, where the 
greatest wear comes, of some hard wood 
such as quarter or plain sawed oak, maple, 
birch or pine and soft woods, such as soft 
pine and redwood, in the other parts of the 
house. It is better to have a few floors of 
the best quality than to have all of them 
second grade. You must also consider the 
finish desired as well as the cost, because 
the treatment of the floors has an immense 
deal to do with the appearance of the house. 
There are ways of treating maple that make 
it fully as beautiful as oak and it is less 
expensive. 
JN drawing the first rough sketch of your 
house you should consider first of all 
the location of the different rooms in rela- 
tion to the points of the compass. First 
locate the sun-room or living-room toward 
the south or southwest and give it exposure 
on two sides, if possible! The pantry on 
the north or northwest. Keep the plumbing 
of bathroom and kitchen together. Street 
entrance is the first point of consideration as 
far as design is concerned. It is almost 
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always impossible to incorporate every ideal 
in one small house. Something must have 
to be sacrificed and much adjusting to 
eliminate waste spaces and gain convenient 
relation of rooms. Therefore do not de- 
cide hastily upon your plan but consider it 
leisurely in every detail. 
MANY people prefer casement windows 
but decide against them because they 
think them difficult to screen. There is 
now on the market an invention which en- 
ables one to adjust the windows from the 
inside without having to raise or lower the 
screens. 
SOMETIMES it is inconvenient to in- 
stall sliding garage doors. A new in- 
vention obviates this difficulty. It enables 
the doors to open outwards in such a way 
that an elbow holds the door firmly at any 
angle so that there is no danger of the wind 
closing the doors just as one i$ going out 
or in. 


A NEW coal chute with a steel body, cast 
iron frame, glass windows and cast iron 
hopper solves the problem of both safety 
and beauty. The window provides light in 
the cellar and when the window is opened 
the iron hopper falls into place. The 
spread is so wide that coal can easily be put 
in and the raised window prevents acci- 
dental marring of the house. They are 
substantially made and are much more 
ornamental than the old-fashioned type. 


THE home is not finished simply because 

carpenters, plumbers and painters have 
finished their work. It must be framed 
with a garden before it can be called a home. 
Vines must be taught to climb, flowers to 
bring color and evergreens set about the 
base of the house. Then there is the impor- 
tant matter of furnishing. These three divi- 
sions of home-making should not be under- 
taken without experienced help. We will 
be glad to help our subscribers in these 
three departments. 
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BASKET FLOWER HOLDERS: 
BY CARRIE D. McCOMBER 


VERY woman who summers in a 
k country house or camp knows the 

inconvenience of not having at hand 

holders that suit the various grow- 
ing things, the long stems and short stems, 
single blossoms and great bunches which 
are brought in daily from the garden and 
wilds. Most persons have looked with envy 
at kitchen bottles and jars and cans and 
wished that they were as sightly as they 
are useful in size and shape. And it is in 
them that the basket maker finds founda- 
tions for an endless variety of vases, hang- 
ing and standing. Fruit jars are especially 
suited to long stems and big bunches but 
they are improved by increasing their ap- 
parent height, with the basketry. When 
the glass of a bottle or jar is clear it is 
best to use open reed work to show stems. 
If it is poor color as in fruit jars it should 
be covered. Test tubes for single flower 
vases may be bought at small prices from 
druggists or at glass blowers’ shops. 





DETAILS A AND B SHOWING HOW TO 
START A BASKET 
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Reed in its natural color is especially 
effective with wild flowers and with com- 
mon garden kinds. It may be dyed any 
color with aniline dyes that come for the 
purpose or with artists’ oil paints, thinned 
to the consistency of milk with gasoline 
and put on with a brush. A coat of shel- 
lac protects basketry from the weather if 
it is to be used out of doors. 

Even at war prices, which are definitely 
higher than those of normal times, reed 
is still an inexpensive material for the ama- 
teur. It is sold by all school supply houses 
and by some department stores. Only good 
reed which is smooth, tough and of light 
color should be used. It is made in sizes 
numbering from 00, the smallest, to 16, but 
only eight sizes are usually carried by 
supply houses—00 to 6. 

All baskets with a bottom begin at the 
center of the bottom. The outside of the 
basket is always held toward the weaver. 


How to BEGIN THE BASKETS 


Before beginning the work reed should 
be dipped or soaked in warm water until 
it is pliable. Fine kinds will need a mere 
dipping ; coarse ones may need ten or fif- 
teen minutes in the water. A bowl and 
sponge should be at hand with which to 
moisten the reed from time to time. 

Scissors, knife, stiletto or awl are essen- 
tial. Blunt nosed pliers sold by five and 
ten cent houses are useful for crushing 
reed at points where it is to be bent ab- 
ruptly as in spoke finishes. If these are 
wanting, twist the reed carefully. 

The spokes of a basket which correspond 
to the warp of a fabric are usually one or 
two sizes larger than the weaver. If a 
spoke breaks during the work, force a 
passage through the weaving with the sti- 
letto or awl and thread a new one beside 
it. Then pull out the broken one. To 
piece weavers, cross the old and the new 
one back of a spoke. In measuring spokes 
allow for spoke finish, from 4 to 8 inches 
in addition to the distance across the bot- 
tom and along the two sides of the utensil 
to be covered. 

Detail A shows the simplest way of 
starting a basket. With changes in the 
numbers of the spokes this is used for all 
the bottomed baskets illustrated. What- 
ever the number of spokes, the method is 
the same. The following weaves are used: 

Single Weave: An even number of 
spokes and two weavers. Work alter- 
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nately with the weavers 
over and under spoke 
after spoke. 

Japanese Weave: 
Any number of spokes 
not divisible by 3. One 
weaver. Over two 
spokes and under one. 

Pairing: Two weav- 
ers and any number of 
spokes. Loopa doubled 
weaver over a spoke or 
group of spokes. Bring 
the strand that is at the 
left across the other 
strand and to the back 
through the first space. 
Bring the strand at the 
front across one spoke 
and back and the one 
at the back under this 
and to the front COVERED FRUIT JAR 
through the same space. ©?MMON GLASS. 

Rustic Pairing: The same as pairing ex- 
cept that the two strands are twisted once 
between each two spokes. 

Triple Twist: Insert three weavers next 
three successive spokes and let them hang 
downward. Mark the spoke at the left of 
the left hand strand. Bring the strand at 
the left above the other two, across two 
spokes, under one spoke and out. Repeat 
with each strand in turn. When the marked 
spoke is at the right of a right hand strand 
reverse the order. Bring the right hand 
strand across two spokes and repeat with 
the other two. If a single row of twist is 
used, thread each strand back of one spoke 
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and out under the twist. Then cut off in 
front of a spoke. If there are to be sev- 
eral rows, bring each out above the twist 
and proceed as before. 
DeEscrIPTION OF MOopELs 

No. 1—Covered Fruit Jar: No. 3 spokes, 
No. 2 weavers, No. 6 for handle rods. Cut 
eight spokes 614 inches long and thirty-two 
16 inches. Sharpen one end of each of the 
thirty-two. Cross four of the short ones 
over four as in detail, loop a doubled 
weaver over one group and make three 
rows of pairing over the groups; make 
three rows of pairing over the spokes in 
pairs. Cut off one 
weaver and continue 
over single spokes with 
the Japanese weave, 
bending the spokes out- 
ward fora concave 
bottom of deep saucer 
shape. This is to raise 
the jar and give it more 
apparent height. When 
the bottom measures 
4% inches across the 
concave side, finish off 
the weaver and insert 
the thirty-two spokes 
at each side of the 
original ones, using the 
stiletto or awl to make 
a passage, pushing 
them nearly to the cen- 
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HANG- 
ING 
VASE 
WITH 
FOUR 
HAND- 
LES 
MADE 
OF 
RAFFIA 





ter. 


Cut off the short spokes. 
work over and cover the jar as in the shape 
indicated, weaving an inch above the top 


Turn the 


for additional height. The spoke finish is 
in two rows. First: Each spoke in turn 
under three and out, threading the last 
through the loops of the first. Second row: 
Each across three and in. Cut off back of 
a spoke. For the handle, cut two No. 6 
rods 11 inches long, insert the two ends 
of each, five spokes apart at each side and 
wind with No. 1 reed, threading the winder 
through four rows of weaving at each turn. 


No. 2—Vase with Side Handles: Made 
over a straight 7% inch olive bottle. Jap- 


anese weave is used for bottom and sides 
with No. 2 spokes and No. 1 weavers. Cut 
eight spokes 26 inches long and make 
flat 4 inch bottom as in No. 1. Bend the 
spokes upward and make twelve rows; 
weave towards the bottle and then up. At 
the top, make two rows of triple twist 
flaring the spokes outward. The spoke fin- 
ish: Each spoke back of one and out. 
Second row: In front of one and in. For 
the handle cut two No. 4 rods 12 inches 
long and insert opposite each other over the 
top through the weaving and through the 
straight sides at the bottom. Twine with 
No. 1 twice in one direction and then twice 
in the other direction, threading the twiner 
through the weaving at the bottom at each 
turn. 

No. 3—Vase with Braided Handle: 
Tumbler 334 inches high and 2% inches 
across top. No. 1 reed. Cut twelve spokes 
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31 inches long, cross six over six and make 
a flat bottom 3 inches across, using spokes 
in pairs. Make three rows of triple twist, 
bending the spokes upward and using them 
singly. Eight rows of single weaving 
towards the glass. One row triple twist, 
using the spokes in pairs. Four rows single 
weave. One row triple twist. One-half 
inch below the top of the tumbler make 
four rows of pairing. Divide the spokes 
in half and make two rows of loose six- 
strand braiding with each half, winding 
each temporarily with raffia. Then merge 
the two ends and wind with a very pliable 
No. 1 reed. 

No. 4—Hanging Vase with Tassels: 
Foundation a tapering 7-inch gherkin bot- 
tle. No. 2 and No. 1 reed. Cut six spokes 
22 inches long and twelve 11 inches. Cross 
three of the long ones over three, bend 
them upward and use a single weave until 
the opening is large enough to admit the 
bottom of the bottle. Insert the short 
spokes. Make a triple twist. Bend the 
spokes towards the bottle and make ten 
rows of single weave and one row of triple 
twist. Put a mark on the spokes, 2% 
inches above the twist, cross the spokes in 
pairs, tie them with raffia and then make 
a band of six rows of pairing, beginning 
at the mark on the spokes. An inch above 
make a second band, crossing every other 
pair of spokes singly. An inch above this 
make a band of four rows. Spoke finish: 
First row, back of one and out; second 
row, in front of one and in. The handle is 
a 26-inch 4-strand raffia braid and the tas- 
sels are raffia. Loop the braid over the 
band of weaving and wind it securely. 
Then draw a tasel through it at each side. 

No. 5—One Flower Vase: Test tube 7 
inches high and 1% inches across. This 
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belongs to the class of bottomless baskets 
and the method is changed. Cut twenty-six 
or twenty-eight No. 1 reeds 15 inches long. 
Make a string of these reeds as in detail B, 
using the pairing weave. ‘When the string 
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will go around the tube, bring the first pair 
of spokes around to the last pair, cross the 
weavers around it and proceed for three 
more rows of pairing. The spokes are 
about % inch apart. Draw the spokes 
down so that the end away from the weav- 
ers will be 3 inches long. Make two rows 
of triple twist. Make two rows of triple 
twist over single reeds, bending the spokes 
straight out for the mat. Make fourteen 
rows of Japanese weave. The spoke finish: 
Bring each pair of spokes back of four and 
out ; then, each pair across four and back. 

No. 6—Hanging Vase with Four Raffia 
Handles: Straight 7-inch olive bottle. No. 
1 reed. Cut ten spokes 22 inches long and 
make a bottom the size of the bottle. Bend 
the spokes up and make three rows of rus- 
tic pairing over the spokes in pairs. Cross 
the spokes four times as indicated and tie 
the crossings with raffia. Two and a half 
inches below the top of the bottle make 
five rows of pairing over single spokes. At 
the top make three rows of pairing, cross- 
ing the single spokes once. For the spoke 
finish, bring the spokes in pairs back of one 
pair and out; across one and in. Make two 
4-strand raffia braids 28 inches long, loop 
them over the middle band of weaving and 
wind. 

No. 7—Cover for Violet or Pansy Bowl: 
The following description will suit a bowl 
of any size. Cut enough No. 2 reeds, 5 
inches longer than the width of the bow 
to cover the bowl as indicated in the pic- 
ture, leaving a space of ™% inch between 
them in the center and 1 inch at the sides. 
Interlace as indicated and tie at crossings 
with raffia. Cross the reeds at the edge 
and make four rows of pairing over them 
singly. To finish the spokes pass each over 
one and back. 

These are but a few things that can be 
done with a bit of raffia or reed in the hand 
of a skilled weaver. A great variety can 
be obtained by staining these different 
colors. There always seems to be more 
spare time in the summer than in the winter, 
perhaps because people simplify the duties 
of living to the greatest possible extent, 
and therefore find themselves possessed of 
more leisure. In spare hours, visiting with 
friends upon the porch, many attractive 
flower holders can be made and saved for 
gifts at the holiday season. The art of 
basket weaving can be followed to the ex- 
tent of gathering one’s own rushes and reeds 
from the marches and banks of brooks. 


MAKING ROCK GARDENS 
(Continued from page 387) 

The following list, in addition to the 
flowers mentioned in the body of the article, 
would furnish great variety to the rock gar- 
den. There should be a place saved for the 
Christmas rose (Heleborus Niger) -that 
wonderful flower that blossoms beneath the 
snows. Down in the marshy places the rose- 
purple spikes of the swamp milkweed and 
those of its cousin the butterfly weed should 
rise. The elongated racemes of the black 
snakeroot and the ghostly blue cohosh and 
the fairy wand of the ladies tresses should 
all be found in moist places. But to men- 
tion all the flowers that could be set grow- 
ing in a rock garden would take a full-size 
volume. 

Adonis Amurensis fl. pl. 

Adonis Amurensis 

Alyssum  saxatile 
Alyssum ) 

Anchusa myosotiditlora 

Anemone Pulsatilla 

Arabis alpina fl. pl. (Rock Cress) 

Arabis albida (Rock Cress) 

Armeria maritima 

Aquilegia Canadensis (Columbine ) 

Azalea Hinodegiri 

Bulbocodium vernum 

Campanula rotundifotia (Bluebell) 

Cerastium tomentosum (Snow in Sum- 
mer ) 

Chionodoxa 
Snow ) 

Chionodoxa Luciliz 

Cotoneaster horizontalis 

Crocus biflorus 

Crocus Imperati 

Crocus Sicberi 

Daphne eneorum 

Deutzia gracilis 

Eranthis alicica 

Euonymous radicans kewensis 

Geranium maculatum (Cranes 

Hedera Helix (English Ivy) 

Iberis sempervirens (Little Gem) 

Iris pumila 

Iris pumila excelsa 

Iris reticulata 

Juniperus Sabina prostrata 

Kalmia latifolia (Mountain Laurel) 

Leucothoe 

Mertensia virginica (Bluebell) 

Muscari conicum Heavenly Blue 

Muscari azureum (Grape Hyacinth) 

Muscari botryoides album 

Narcissus bulbocodium citrimum 


compactum (Sweet 


sardensis (Glory of the 


3ill) 
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THE FORMATION OF BIRD CLUBS 


Narcissus Johnstoni Queen of Spain 
Narcissus triandus albus 

Peonia Montan 

Pinus Wateriana 

Phlox amoena 

Phlox subulata 

Podophyllum peltatum 

Portulaca grandiflora (Rose Moss) 
Pulmonana Mrs. Moon 

Puschkinia scilloides 

Sanguinaria canadensis (Bloodroot) 
Saxifraga ligulata splendens 
Saxifraga ligulata orbiculare 
Saxifraga ligulata purpurescens 
Saxifraga ligulata Stormonths Seedling 
Saxifraga ligulata cornugata 

Scilla siberica 

Scilla siberica alba 

Scilla bifolia 

Sedum album (Stonecrop) 

Sedum acre 

Shortia galacifolia 

Taxus repandens 

Trillium grandiflorum 

Tulipa Kamfmanniana 

Veronica rupestris (Speedwell) 


_ The above list is compiled partly from a 
list given out by Julius Roehrs during the 
Flower Show held in New York City last 
spring. The majority of these plants were 
blooming in a rock garden built up for dis- 
play and never was interest in rock gardens 
more keenly apparent than during this 
week. Crowds of people studied not only 
Mr. Roehrs’ garden but those of the other 
exhibitors, making notes of the plants dis- 
played that would be suitable for use in 
their own gardens. 

The names of creeping things like ajuga, 
periwinkle, ficus ripens, money wort, and 
of the wild flowers that could grow in a 
garden, would make a list far too long to 
be published in this magazine. But all 
knowledge gained through hard experience 
is much more fascinating than that obtained 
easily. It is better to experiment oneself 
with soil and climatic condition, for the 
sense of victory more than compensates for 
the few failures. The great need of a rock 
garden is good drainage and plenty of 
water. Remember also that disintegrating 
rock is much better than the small polished 
boulders taken from the seashore. 

A rock garden need not be a huge affair. 
The small ones are sometimes more fasci- 
nating than the large ungainly piles of rock 
that are laid with no sense of design and 
yet are not natural as nature. 
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THE FORMATION OF BIRD 
CLUBS 


ITHIN the past few years there 
W have been organized in the United 
States a large number of clubs, 
all the objects of which center in bird-pro- 
tection and bird-study. Some of these bear 
the name Audubon Society, while many 
others are simply called Bird Clubs. Most 
of them have for their chief object not so 
much the study of birds as the extension of 
hospitality to them in the form of food, 
water, nesting-boxes, building-materials, etc. 
It is our belief that when persons once come 
to regard birds as their guests they protect 
them as a matter of course. Bird-study fol- 
lows naturally, for it is hardly possible to 
have birds coming into one’s garden, onto 
the window-sills, onto one’s hands and 
shoulders, perhaps, without wanting to 
know their names and somewhat of their 
habits. 

A popular undertaking by many clubs 
is field-walks. The members of the clubs 
go forth, armed with field-glasses and note- 
books, to acquire a speaking acquaintance 
with the birds of the neighborhood. They 
learn the names of the birds, learn to dis- 
tinguish them, find where the different 
species build their nests, and spy upon them 
while they are feeding or caring for their 
young. Lists of the birds of the district at 
different times of the year are prepared and 
studied. 

Most clubs arrange for one or more pub- 
lic lectures during the year, on which occa- 
sions the members and their friends come 
together to listen to a man or woman of ex- 
perience speaks on popular phases of orni- 
thology. 

Some of the clubs have been very help- 
ful to the National Audubon movement by 
giving active support in securing needed 
legislative measures for bird-protection. 
They aid in the formation of Junior Audu- 
bon Classes in the schools, or purchase at 
reduced rates packages of the publications 
of the Association, to be distributed to their 
members and to the people of the surround- 
ing region, for every club is a source of 
enlightenment. 

A copy of the Audubon Bulletin contain- 
ing a form constitution and by-laws suit- 
able for forming bird clubs will be sent free 
of cost if request is made to the Garden 
Department of THe ToucHsToNE and 
stamp is enclosed. 

















LET US HELP YOU 
YOUR GARDEN 


ULY is the season for pruning shrubs. 

The best time for pruning most shrubs 

is just after flowering, because the 
blooms for the following year must be 
made upon new wood. Every flowering 
branch must have a full year to develop. 
If pruned in the fall, the stalk cannot mature 
by the following flowering season. 


MAKE 


J ULY is also the best time for transplant- 

ing asters. Fill all gaps in the garden 
with asters. Spray once a week until bloom- 
ing time with Aphine to keep away insects. 
If blight appears water the soil with for- 
maldehyde. 


HIS is the month when roses should be 

cut back and pruned for late blooming. 
Golden-glow and phlox often bloom the 
second time if cut back now. 


HOLLYHOCKS need strong food dur- 
ing the blooming season such as manure 
water or bone meal. 


TO obtain the most brilliant colors of all 

flowers that bloom from now on, nour- 
ish them with fertilizer and give them an 
abundance of water. 


ALL seed pods should be removed from 

the rhododendrons in order to encour- 
age them to make fresh buds for the follow- 
ing season. 


AN you recommend any vine beside the 

English ivy that will stay green all 
winter? There is an Evergreen Bittersweet, 
very much like our common bittersweet as 
far as leaves and general appearance of seed 
pods is concerned. This new vine is very 
hardy, will trail as well as climb, grows 
rapidly and because it puts forth an abund- 
ance of brilliant orange berries is more 
decorative than the ivy. It is a superb vine 
for covering walls of any description. 
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WILL you kindly tell me what shrubs 

to plant in order to attract birds in 
the garden? Shrubs with edible berries 
that stay on during the winter and furnish 
food for birds are all the cornels, bayberry, 
red osier, sumac, elder, snowberry, hobble- 
bush, shad bush, black alder and barberry. 


STREET trees should have special atten- 

tion during the summer. Any person 
interested in the beauty of their village or 
city should report all trees in bad condition 
to the Park Commissioners. The Society 
of Little Gardens, Philadelphia, has voiced 
a protest against careless slaughter of vines. 
Cities need to preserve every vine because 
they are one of its chief assets for beauty. 
Every citizen should help guard the vines 
and trees. 


MY garden is a very small one, but I 

would like to have a few fruit trees. 
Do you recommend espalier trees? By all 
means. The fruit grown on an espalier tree 
generally ripens earlier because it has the 
protection and warmth of the wall and it 
is of excellent quality. You can plant a 
great many peach, plum, pear and apple 
trees against a wall and have an abundance 
of fruit. Such trees not only make a beauti- 
ful effect against the wall, but take up al- 
most no room. 


OULD you suggest some way of mak- 

ing a path in a city back-yard garden 
that is inexpensive and more decorative than 
the common flag-stone path? The most 
satisfactory path for a back-yard is one 
made of old-fashioned red brick. This can 
be brought from some building that is being 
torn down. The path should be very nar- 
row, to increase a sense of space in the 
yard. Narrow paths of white beach pebbles 
are very attractive or you can take old flag- 
stones, break them up into irregular shapes 
and set them in the form of stepping stones, 
letting the grass grow in between. 
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OLD WROUGHT-IRON FOOT-SCRAPERS 


OLD WROUGHT-IRON 
FOOT-SCRAPERS: BY 
JAMES THOMSON 


VERY old Georgian or Colonial 
Bye= throughout the New England 

states had its foot-scraper as well as 
its knocker upon the door. Though now-a- 
days the chief use of the foot-scraper is 
perhaps that of decoration, still it belongs 
even on modern houses, to carry out the 
spirit of the old homes. All through the 
New England states are still to be found 
many examples of beautiful iron foot-scrap- 
ers. The best of them are hand made, 
simply consisting of flat strips of iron, bent 
into scrolls both simple and elaborate. In 
old days the local blacksmith hammered out 
scrolls to suit the grandeur or simplicity of 
his patron’s house and took true craftsman’s 
pride in his work. 





ORNAMENTAL BUT SUBSTANTIAL OLD-FASH- 
IONED FOOT-SCRAPER 


The pen-and-ink sketches shown in this 
article are of wrought-iron foot-scrapers 
found mainly in the Beacon Hill district of 
Boston, still standing upon the stoops of 
houses built early in the last century. Cast 
iron scrapers that imitate the wrought-iron 
ones of good design, always lack the delicacy 
and grace as well as the strength and beauty 
of those wrought patiently by an individual 
worker. 

An electric bell has been installed in all 
these old homes, still the door knockers hang 
upon the door. They must be there, else 
the door-way will seem strangely lacking. 
Door mats, hideously ugly, have for the 
most part supplanted the old foot-scrapers, 
still every house that wishes to carry the 
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DESIGN 


spirit of the old-time home has its foot- 
scraper, even though it comes merely under 
the head of decoration. 

Fortunately little shops are now to be 
found in all the big cities that in a way take 
the place of the old village blacksmith, at 
least as far as making wrought-iron lan- 
terns, lamps, andirons, candlesticks and foot- 
scrapers are concerned. These modern 
workers can reproduce the old designs ab- 
solutely. They also give many a twist to 
the band of iron that results in an immense 
improvement on many of the old things. 
In these craft-shops are also to be found 
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OLD WROUGHT-IRON FOOT-SCRAPERS 





FOOT-SCRAPER REPRODUCED FROM AN 
TIME MODEL 


OLD- 


reproductions of the old Colonial door 
hinges, blind-holds, door knobs and latches. 
These reproductions are so perfect that of- 
tentimes the only way to tell them from the 
originals is that the simulation of age is 
overdone... All such work, however, is in 
the right direction for it is leadng people 
to prefer simple hand-made things, made 
through love of the work, to elaborate ones 
turned out commercially in factories. 

All the sketches here reproduced can eas- 
ily be imitated by the modern craft-worker. 
They are of the simplest possible workman- 
ship, and therefore of the most pleasing de- 
sign. It is the little things, such as blind- 








WROUGHT-IRON SCRAPER OF SIMPLEST LINES 


holds, hinges, knockers and foot-scrapers, 
that help give a newly finished house of 
Colonial or Georgian design an appearance 
of age. If such details should be made after 
modern designs, then the spirit of the whole 
would be lost. It is by such small things that 
the illusive quality of atmosphere is ob- 
tained. 

The doorway of a house is the chief indi- 


cation of character, not only of the house 
but of the owner. If the design of the 
doorway is exquisitely faithful to tradition, 
or, on the other hand, carelessly adapted, 
then at once those passersby who are able 
to read the signs, tell whether the owner 
is an appreciative student of architectural 
style, or a thoughtless acceptor of anything 
which an incompetent architect thrusts upon 
him. 

It is so easy to destroy the spirit of the 
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HAND-WROUGHT GEORGIAN SCRAPER 


old times by the introduction of even so 
small a thing as a door knob. If the house 
is palpably of modern design, then the old 
fixtures would look as out of place as would 
new ones on the face of a building designed 
openly to reproduce the beauty of the old. 

There is a peculiar solid dignity about 
wrought iron never found in brass. The 
dark rich note of the iron against the white 
of a Colonial house or the red of a Georgian 
brick one, is unmistakably the correct and 
satisfying note. 


CUM WonETI Te 
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Sor 
ANCIENT FOOT-SCRAPER OF HUMOROUS DESIGN 
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“THERE IS NO CULTURE 
UNTIL EVEN THE UTEN- 
SILS IN THE HOMES OF 
THE PEOPLE ARE BEAUTI- 
FUL” 


NEW kitchen cabinet is a marvelous 
labor - saving device. It contains 
four hundred articles within arm’s 


reach of the worker. No waste motion here! 


AN “Economy of Space” device that every 

housekeeper will approve of is a sauce- 
pan rack that fits on the inside of closet 
doors. It is convenient, neat and most 
practical. 


F,NAMEL sinks are not only absolutely 

sanitary but are so spotlessly white that 
they set a standard for cleanliness of the 
whole kitchen. Instinctively the whole tone 
of the kitchen is brought up to it. 


SLIP covers for furniture transform a 

room as though a miracle had been per- 
formed—that is when made of a flowered 
cretonne. A quaint old-fashioned effect is 
produced by putting a ruffle that touches the 
floor upon the bottom of each chair and 
couch. 


DAY beds are far more attractive than 
. the old-fashioned couch. They bring 
an air of refinement and taste, are com- 
fortable to sleep upon, a distinct ornament 
to the room and are not so suggestive of a 
bed as the old couch. There are designs 
for Colonial or in fact rooms of any period. 


USINESS women and college students 

will be glad to know of the one-cup 
coffee urn, invented by Marian Harland. It 
fits over the top of the cup and needs only 
boiling water poured through it to make a 
most excellent cup of coffee. 


A FIRELESS cooker is an indispensable 
part of every kitchen equipment, when 
a woman does her own work. Dinner can 
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be prepared in the cool, early hours of the 
day so that there is almost no standing 
over a hot stove. They can be made at home 
of a box, some excelsior and a tin can, or 
bought from $3.00 to $20.00. 


NEW uses for colored tile are constantly 

being discovered. One of the most at- 
tractive is as medallions sunk in concrete 
window-boxes for the edge of a sun-porch 
or outdoor living-room. 


BEACH umbrellas in a color to harmonize 

with the fittings of the porch are held 
rigid by being fastened down the center of a 
small iron or wood table so that they will 
stand securely on terrace or lawn. 


PORCH furniture in two colors such as 

black and orange, green and white, or 
gray and white, made of hard wood, every 
piece screwed and bolted together, are light 
and airy as a bit of trellis. These are 
enameled so that they will stand sun and 
rain and are constructed for comfort as 
well as strength. They are suitable for 
porches as well as gardens. 


WE are building a house where living 
and dining-room are practically one. 
We must use green mission furniture for 
living-room and brown for the dining-room. 
Would cream tint or brown stain be best for 
the woodwork and what color shall I have 
for wall paper? Considering the fact that 
you have both brown and green mission 
furniture, use old ivory for the woodwork 
instead of brown. Get a’ good piece of cre- 
tonne with dull French blue predominating 
for pillows and hangings and get a plain 
tint paper for the walls, to match the back- 
ground of the cretonne. If there is a note of 
black in the hangings then use wrought iron 
in lamps, wall brackets, andirons, etc., in- 
stead of brass, and frame pictures with nar- 
row black mouldings. Use dull rugs that 
contain designs in browns and greens. The 
predominating tone might be old blue. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DARLING AND OTHER 
STORIES: BY ANTON CHEKHOV 


T is from this volume of virile stories 

that “The Trousseau,” published in the 
body of this magazine, is taken. This is 
the first volume of the translation of Chek- 
hov’s wonderful Russian stories, given to us 
through the sympathetic translation of Con- 
stance Garnett. Chekhov's range of sub- 
ject, scene and situation is as varied as Rus- 
sia, its people, lands and political situations, 
itself. It takes a wide understandng of the 
Russian people and their language to give 
us such translations as these of Mrs. Gar- 
nett’s. Her translations of Turgenev and 
Dostoevsky are already known and _ the 
fact that she has directed her attention to 
Chekhov gives people unacquainted with his 
mastery of the short story a surety of their 
worth. The first story in this volume, “The 
Darling,” is followed by a lengthy criticism 
or perhaps appreciation of the story by 
Tolstoi. Every one of the ten stories of 
this volume grips with fresh interest because 
of the diversity of subject and the brilliant 
style of the writer. His pictures are drawn 
with so detailed and sharp a pen that the 
reader is carried entirely out of the atmos- 
phere of America and plunged into the here- 
tofore unknown world of Russia. We 
understand at least in part, love its honest 
vigor, and gain greater insight into the 
forces that are bringing Russia into so con- 
spicuous a place in the world’s respect. 
(Published by The MacMillan Company, 
New York. 329 pages. Price $1.50.) 


THE DUEL AND OTHER STORIES: 
BY ANTON CHEKHOV 


HIS second volume of Anton Chekhov, 

translated by Constant Garnett, con- 
tains eight stories, the first of which oc- 
cupies fully half of the volume. William 
Lion Phelps in a review of Chekhov’s stories 
declares that “He has at times that combina- 
tion of the absolutely real and the absolutely 
fantastic that is so characteristic of Gogol. 
He is like Turgenev in the delicacy and in 
the aloofness of his art. He is indeed an 
exquisite artist, the faithful interpreter of 
Russian life.” This second volume will do 
much to make the life of the Russian people 
familiar to American readers. (Published 
by The MacMillan Company, New York 
City. 323 pages. Price $1.50.) 


THE LAST DITCH: BY WILL LEV- 
INGTON COMFORT 


ILL LEVINGTON COMFORT gets 

at the big things in life in a big way 
and that is what matters. He treats his 
characters with such subtleness that you 
forget the individual in the sweeping drama 
that they produce. His vision is so fine, so 
firmly focused, so complete, that after the 
reading of his books there is a sense of 
finality; so it is in “The Last Ditch,” a 
story of the Far East. I have never been in 
China, but after reading this book, if I ever 
go, I will have the feeling that comes from 
a long-forgotten familiar odor—a bringing 
back of memories. To me “Sir Romney” 
is the spirit of youth, enthusiastic, impres- 
sionable, every outside influence meaning 
development toward the realization of the 


ideal. Nifton Bend typifies this ideal. He 
is the embodied spirit of completion. He 
has gone beyond receiving, he gives. And 


the women; they are the means toward 
the great end—Comfort always finds the 
great end through leve and beauty rather 
than through pain and ugliness. Moira 
Kelvin touches the edges of Romney’s life. 
That is all she wants to do. She too is the 
thing complete, and when she finds her mate 
it must be in a man like Nifton Bend. How 
quickly we feel that Anna Erivan with all 
her ideals still in the crucible, a true daugh- 
ter of Russia, will take Romney's hand and, 
always in the lead, walk with him to the very 
end—to the fulfillment of his dreams. [I 
hope that Mr. Comfort will let us see these 
two people again. (Published by George 


H. Doran Company, New York City. 360 
Pages. Price $1.35.) 
THE SHADOW LINE: BY JOSEPH 


CONRAD 


HIS book is dedicated to “Borys and all 

others who like himself have crossed in 
early youth the shadow line of their genera- 
tion with love.” The shadow line is de- 
scribed by Mr. Conrad as that dim boundary 
that divides youth from maturity and this 
story tells how a young man unexpectedly 
found himself in command of a fever-strick- 
en vessel, and how with heavy responsibility 
upon him he did a man’s task. Like all of 
Conrad’s stories it carries the breath of the 
sea with it and though it does not rank with 
some of his other volumes for greatness, 
still nothing of his can be without interest. 
(Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
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Garden City, N. Y. 197 pp. Price $1.25 net.) 


HOW TO MAKE CONCRETE GAR- 
DEN FURNITURE AND ACCESSO- 
RIES: EDITED BY JOHN T. FALLON 


HIS is one of the most valuable books 

on the making of concrete furniture that 
has been published, because the directions 
are given so clearly and so comprehensive- 
ly that there can be no mistake in following 
them even by the most inexperienced. The 
book deals with the selection and testing of 
materials, how to proportion and make them, 
how to make the forms and pour the con- 
crete and is then followed by full directions 
with sketches of the work in progress, and 
with finished photographs of such things as 
garden walls, steps, swimming pools, 
benches, sun-dials, bird baths, lanterns, pot- 
tery, cold-frames, garden rollers and so on. 
The preface contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of the history of the use of concrete as 
a building material, its use in days when the 
military roads of Rome were built on beds 
of concrete, and its present day almost uni- 
versal use in every kind of building where 
durability is demanded. Because this easily 
worked, durable material can be tinted, it is 
especially suited for making garden furnish- 
ings of all kinds. This book enables an 
amateur to make his own furniture, gives 
him the pleasure of carrying out his own 
ideas and gaining something individual, 
something that is not to be seen in the 
ordinary shop. (Published by Robert M. 
McBride and Company, New York City. 
105 Pages. Illustrated. Price $1.50.) 


HOME CRAFTS OF TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY: BY FLORENCE BU- 
CHANAN 


HERE is hardly a woman today who 

does not do some form of handiwork. 
This book is to put additional power and 
pleasure into the hands of such women. It 
is a detailed description of how to make 
almost everything that comes under the 
head of home crafts, such as making bas- 
kets of reed, cane and grasses, preparing 
the dyes for them, how to make simple 
looms and weave on them, how to make 
home-made rugs, batik, dyeing and how to 
hemstitch, mend linen, finish lingerie, etc. 
It is a small, clearly written hand-book con- 
taining enough diagrams to bring each de- 
tail of the matter under the consideration 
of the worker. It is a book of great value 
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to the woman who is unable to take advan- 
tage of personal instruction. Isabel Ely 
Lord, director of the School of Household 
Science and Arts, in an introduction to this 
book says that “Americans are said to be 
the most restless of all nations. Construc- 
tive things worth making—things of actual 
use and that answer a definite need should 
help to cultivate poise and calm.” (Pub- 
lished by Harper Bros., New York.  Illus- 
trated. 170 pages. Price $1.00 net.) 


THE EFFICIENT KITCHEN: BY 
GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD 


HE theme of this little book, in the 

words of the author, “is mastery of 
the practical difficulties that are summéd 
up in the phrase the technique of house- 
keeping. Its object is to awaken interest in 
a constructive solution of such problems, 
which will result, directly, in freedom and 
independence ; and indirectly in a new spirt 
of joy and peace. Such men and women 
understand that housekeeping processes are 
merely a means to an end. They know that 
efficiency is not gained simply by making 
the work-room efficient, but that it is a way 
of thinking, an attitude of mind, that in- 
volves mental mastery. They are ready to 
see work in its proper relation to life, to 
learn to subordinate the unessential to the 
essential, to think clearly and logically and 
to get results.” Mr. and Mrs. Child are 
well known as leaders in the Housekeeping 
Experiment Station at Darien, Connecticut. 
They have discovered that it was impossible 
to do efficient work in an inefficient house. 
“First transform your conditions,” they 
found to be as imperative in housekeeping 
as in engineering or business. The little 
book is packed full of good advice on the 
planning of the kitchen, on scientific group- 
ing, selecting equipment, the daily care of 
the kitchen, disposal of its waste, the busi- 
ness side of it; in fact, there is not a factor 
in the whole running of a modern kitchen 
that has not been taken up in a practical 
way. Now that housekeepers all over the 
country are striving to economize, many 
women who have hitherto had no knowledge 
of the actual running of a kitchen have dis- 
missed their servants and attempted the 
entire running of their house-work. ‘For 
such women this book will be a boon. (Pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride & Company, 
New York. Illustrated. 242 pages. Price 
$1.25 net.) 
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